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Husbands Are Married, Too 
by George H. Weldon 








right NOW is the time for 
PRIESTS, 





TEACHERS 


CHURCH 


GROUPS 


to order copies of Sign for sale to your people 


FOUR MONTHS FREE TRIAL OFFER 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


It costs nothing to try this: Order as many copies as you 
believe will sell. You pay only for copies actually sold. All 
we ask is that you notify us each month of the number of 
copies unsold. We'll allow full credit. 


WITH THESE SPECIAL SIGN SERVICES: 


"Sign € 


NATIONAL (ATHOLK MAGAZINE 


25< The Copy 25: 
For Sale Here 





SALES 
PLAQUE 


To let your peo- 
ple know they 
can buy THE 
SIGN at your 
literature stand 
or pamphlet 
rack. This 
plaque is free 
but the supply 
is limited. 
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By Helen Welker Homen 
TV’s 
FUTURE 
By Joen O Connor 


UNDERGROUND 
SPIES ON THE REOS 
By Robert Meyer 











It headlines the 
big features of 
each new issue. 
A real _sales- 
aid. For display 
with the maga- 
zines. Size: 
"= i2". 
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ADVANCE 

RESUME 
Personal - size 
edition of the 
Poster. Priests 
use it for pul- 
pit announce- 
ments, teachers 
in classrooms, 
leaders at meet- 
ings. Size 
oy" x8". 
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SIGN 
RACK 


Holds up to 12 
copies. For any 
table, wall, or 
on another 
rack. The $1.50 
deposit is re- 
fundable at 
any time. 


QUANTITY ORDER DESK 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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This beautiful easy-to-follow 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY 
MISSAL 


is yours if you join the 


Catholic Literary 


Foundation now! 


Remarkable for its 
simple arrangement 
and legible type 


Complete doctrinal and historical 
notes . . . a miniature liturgical 


encyclopedia 


Condensed history of the lives of the saints 
. . . for added meaning to the Mass in 
their honor 


Comprehensive annotations on the Mass . . . 53 notes 
explaining concisely and accurately the reasons for 
the actions of the celebrant 


Many additional devotions . . . Communion prayers, litanies, 
Prayers for Confession, Forty Hours, Te Deum, Way of the Cross 
-.+@ complete prayer book 











TYPICAL RECENT 
OFFERINGS ... 


THE SIGN 
OF JONAS 


Thomas Merton 
The day-by-day ex- 
periences and medi- 
tations of Thomas 
Merton from the 
time of ‘‘The Seven 
Storey Mountain”’ to 
the present. 








MATT 
TALBOT 
Eddie Doherty 
An inspiring life of 
the reformed drunk- 
ard and humble la- 
borer whose cause 
for canonization has 
been taken to Rome. 








PROMISES 
TO KEEP 


William E, Walsh 


The true story of the 
remarkable Walsh 
family — Avis, Bill, 
and their twelve 
children—and how 
they learned to 
place implicit trust 
in God. 


September, 1953 








How to get YOUR copy of the SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Merely return the coupon on this page indicating 
your desire to become a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation, and your SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL will come to you at once. 
Frankly, this is our way of introducing you to 
our completely Catholic book club, The Missal 
you get when you send in the coupon is only 
the first of many carefully chosen books you will 
receive as a member — and every book that we 
send you afterwards is selected with the same 
concern for Catholic standards. 


Wholesome, Catholic Reading 


Never worry that the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion’s selection will be even partially unfit for 
your family to read. Every single book we send 
you is chosen with you and your Catholic family 
in mind. Every one placed on the list by our 
special committee is picked with the guarantee 
that it will contribute to your way of living and 
thinking as a Catholic as well as to your enter- 
tainment. We are constantly checking the lists 
of all publishers and choosing for you the best 
Catholic book currently being published. As a 
member, you receive not only excellent novels, 
but biographies of saints and near-saints, popular 
psychology, spiritual reading, current events .. . 
a well-rounded program of reading for Catholic 
families. 


No Membership Dues 


You pay no membership fee. You pay for each 
book as you receive it—the regular publisher’s 
price or less (but never over $3.00 for a monthly 
selection, even though the publisher’s price is 
higher). Alternate selections may, however, vary 
in price from $2.00 upwards. Also, during the 
year dual selections are offered-—two selections 
for $3.00 or $2.75 ... a real bargain. Every 
month, you receive the Forecast which tells you 
about the next selection and gives you information 





about other books which you may prefer to the 
current selection. Of course, you need not buy 
a book every month—you just agree to buy 
four a year. 


Real Savings 


Another popular feature ot the Catholic Literary 
Foundation is the free book dividend you receive 
every time you have purchased four books. In this 
way, at no expense to you, you can build up a 
library of Catholic books which have permanent 
value to you and your family You and your 
entire family will welcome the many hours of 
pleasure and genuine inspiration your Foundation 
membership will bring you. Mail the coupon 
today! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis, 
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Record 


START SPEAKING 








ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 


HERE'S the easiest 
way to learn a new 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided non- 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 
words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
your new language with a perfect accent! 


Offer may end soon. Rush 
Also: 





















25¢ to help cover cost of 





special packaging, ship- 
ping of free record, les- Suman 
son. State language you TALIAN 





want. We'll send free in- RUSSIAN 














NEW CAREER ° 
formation on full Cortina JAPANESE 
a course. No obligation. BRAZILIAN 
= 
ee Established in 1882 


Dept. 1339, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 




















ST. ANTHONY’S RETREAT HOUSE 
Franciscan Fathers 
Pittsfield, N. H. Tel: 136 


Closed retreats for men and women, 
French and English 











YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
\ windows can be 

transformed into 
: rich, colorful Art 
Glass Effects. Eas- 


Ask for Free Sample 





ii DEPT. Ss 
! 
Ij), WiINDOWPHANIE 
9/9. (ll COMPANY 

(<1 ||} 855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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LETTER 








April Issue In Ireland 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I got my first look at THE SiGNn at Easter 
and I have been getting it regularly since 
and intend to continue to do so. 

We Europeans, especially the English 
speaking ones, find it hard to get Catholic 
literature of good 
quality especially in 
THE Sicn line. Ameri- 
cans must be congratu- 
lated on fine achieve- 
ments in this as well 
as other fields. Catho- 
lic papers and maga- 
zines here cannot pro- 
duce anything to com- 
pare with yours. In 
Ireland and the 
United Kingdom there 





are only 
eight million Catholics while you have a 
potential market of up to thirty million. So 
you see how pleased I was to discover this 
magazine of yours. It’s easy to get copies in 


seven to 


Burns, Oates here in Dublin which is very 
much more convenient than a subscription 
which at times can be slightly formidable. 
The articles which appeal to me most are 
those between the first and_ last 
yes, everything. 

I like the writings on spiritual matters 
too, and if I could I'd make all our Irish 
Catholics buy and read it instead of the 
trash that here from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the latter 
which portrays a way of life which I hope 
and believe is not truly representative of 
America’s way of life. 


pages— 


comes 


Noet MADDEN 
Dusin, IRELAND 


A Grateful Reminder 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

We are in receipt of the copy of your 
magazine THE SIGN containing the excellent 
article, entitled “Quiet Please.” 

We want to congratulate you on your 
contribution to our “less noise” campaign. 

We have been keeping up this struggle 
for the control of unnecessary noise for the 
last eighteen (18) years, and we now feel 
that the general public is becoming more 
noise conscious, and we are very hopeful 
of its final success. 

Ernest H. PraBopy 
PRESIDENT—LEAGUE FOR Less NOISE 
New York, N. Y. 


Epiror’s Nore—Shh! 


Missed the Point 


Eprrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I have always enjoyed reading THE SIGN 
which I receive each month from a Catholic 
friend. ‘The articles and stories are heart- 
lifting. Especially do I like the information 
given in “The Sign Post.” “Wrong cue” 
in this month’s copy is “tops.” Being a 
Negro, I appreciate fully the great service 
the Church is rendering the welfare of my 
group both materially and spiritually. I 
am grateful for your publication which in- 
forms us of the work done in this direc- 
tion. 

I do not wish to appear to be too sen- 
sitive on questions of race or color, but I 
do think the (joke?) “A Man to Re- 
member” on page 65 was distasteful if not 
insulting to Pullman Porters. ‘They are a 
carefully selected group and none is as 
ignorant or illiterate as portrayed here. 

EDWARD FELTON 
New York, N. Y. 


Got the Point 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I have been a Railroad Porter for twenty 
years. I am proud to be a Negro and a 
Catholic. I have always objected to the 
moronic reputation so often accredited 
porters. But I was delighted with the little 
and clever yarn about a = smart 
porter for a change. I got the point, I 
got the joke, and I even got me an idea. 

Ros WHITE 


cartoon 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Eprror’s NoTE— 

No offense to any race or group or 
occupation was intended. The point of 
the story regarded the false pride of a 
snobbish traveler and the winsome hope of 
a laborer. 


Viva Anita! 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks to Anita Colby for her article, 
“Ah Men, the Poor Dears,” in the June 
issue of THe Sicn. All the information 


in this article is shockingly true and it 


presents a grave situation. 


In recent years more and more wives 
have been abandoning their vocations in 
the home, of being homemakers and 


mothers, to take a place beside the men 

in the competition of the money-making 

world. It has always been the man whose 
(Continued on page 5) 
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AN AMAZING MONEY-MAKING OFFER TO NEW CHILTON DEALERS 


All 3 Boxes & 
of Famous 4 ts 
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Chilton Greeting“‘S 
Cards only 7 < <> 

YOUR FRIENDS IN , = : ; > 
SPARE TIME— , 


SELL THEM TO 
\T 
MAKE QUICK PROFIT lg 





” a : icsits 
- Make £50 and More With 
~ This Famous Chilton Plan! 


Think of it! . . . there are $$$ and $$$ of CASH PROFIT waiting for. 
you in these wonderful boxes of beautiful Chilton Greeting Cards. It’s a 
GUARANTEED profit, too . . . you must make money just by showing 
these cards to friends and neighbors, or you may return the cards. 

Each year thousands of men and women are making new friends and 
assuring themselves of extra money through the famous Chilton “‘friend- 
ship plan.’” The moment you see these beautiful, colorful cards you'll 
understand why people are so eager to buy them. There are cards for 
every occasion . . . Christmas cards, birthday cards, anniversary, get-well, 
friendship, congratulation cards. Not just ordinary cards but cards so hand- 
some they'll be remembered and treasured through the years! 

Your own good sense will tell you there must be literally hundreds of 
folks right in your neighborhood who'll thank you for introducing them 


Ned ay 
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a OakT. GOLD 
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pirit of Christmas 





s Cc 
A colorful array, ‘cute cards 


as greetings: © | religious to these cards. That’s why we want to send you these three introductory 

rtwarming © ystra- b rh friendly, h ience it i 

with hea mous illustt? joxes NOW . . . to prove what a warm, friendly, human experience it is 
Really to show Chilton cards! 


1 
: by fa 
aceite Rote ing it 
dainty 2 Box selis for $1. 
se 


You'll earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly and easily. You need no 
experience ; as a new member of the “‘Chilton Family’’ you get our money- 
making guides which explain everything. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—YOUR PROFITS GUARANTEED 


To get you started, we make this amazing offer of all 3 boxes of 
famous Chilton Greeting Cards for just $1.00 — an offer that may never 
be made again! Send no money, pay nothing when your sample boxes 
arrive. Just examine these cards and show themzto your friends and 
neighbors. Unless they bring you immediate orders for many more boxes 
as an active Chilton Dealer, just return the cards and owe nothing. Or, if 
you prefer, keep them for your own use at the wholesale price. You don’t 
risk a penny! But this offer is limited so mail the coupon today! 


@ 





120 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


September, 1953 
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FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


“What a grand opportuni- 
ty to go calling on all the 
B people you would so much 
like to know! When I’m 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
‘who really loves her work.’” 
-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 





“There's a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !"’ 

-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 





“Ie’s a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 

im homes. At my age that 

means more than you could 

ever understand.”’ 

=Mrs. J..J. €., Washington, D.C. 


“I found selling Chilton 
cards the best way I know » 
to perform a friendly service | = @ 
and to be a good “‘mixer’’. aty! 
You build up good will and “#7; 
at the same time make a We! 
good profit on your time."” 

=-M. L. T., N. Augusta, S. C. 
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ORGANIZATIONS! CHURCHES! CLUBS! This is a 
tested sure-fire fund-raising plan for you? 
| peiNeniamaageia ena mca i papeamareteaaatias: 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 1 
120 Kingston St., Dept. S-9 Boston 11, Mass. 
1812 Roscoe St., Dept. S-9 Chicago 13, Ill. 


Please send me the three boxes of 5 
CHILTON GREETINGS described above 
on free approval. I pay nothing when the } 
cards arrive. I understand the special 
price to Chilton Dealers is only $1 plus i 
mailing costs and that I may return them t 
without obligation if not satisfied. 





Address 





City. Zone......S8A2O....02- 


0] If you are a fund raiser for an organ- i 
ization, please check here. 
ih ce ceesesmaielesh hib is le chtiabilinana 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


responsibility it is to provide for his family. 
Due to this increasing situation his posi- 
tion is no longer as important. It has 
always been the woman’s responsibility to 
be a homemaker. This same situation has 
caused many to lose the virtues of cooking, 
sewing, etc., and to jeopardize their im- 
mortal souls by limiting the size of their 
family so they can maintain their social 
position. 

This ever-increasing situation is causing 
a very serious problem of employment in 
our country. Many families, with the wives 
working, are filling at least two positions. 
One of these positions, except in a small 
number of circumstances, is not necessary. 
There are thousands of men who des- 
perately need these jobs to support their 
families. There are also people like me, 
who are in the armed forces, losing some 
of the best or important years of our 
lives during which we could be getting a 
firm start in the industrial world. There 
are many of us who will have a very dim 
cutlook to returning to civilian life. with 
the employment situation so grave. 

I still believe that the woman’s place 
is in the home. I thank God that my wife 
fully agrees with me and is accepting her 
vocation as a true wife and mother. I 
think this is one of the greatest careers 
a woman could have. My wife leaves it 
to me to bring home the bacon. 

Many thanks for the production of such 
a wonderful magazine as THe Sicn. It will 
always be eagerly welcomed in our house- 
hold. 

R. J. RAIDAN 
Hono.utu, Hawai 


Anti-Anita 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Apparently Miss Colby wrote “Ah, Men, 
Poor Dears” to get a rise out of your male 
readers and in my case was_ successful. 
However, I believe she has fallen into the 
common error of relying on statistics with- 
out fully examining the elements that go 
into making up the statistics. I believe 
if she would give this matter more serious 
thought she would find that women today 
have gained less by their move toward 
equality. Their counterparts in the Middle 
Ages are probably turning in their graves 
—they played it smart. Her article would 
have been better titled, “Ah Women; 
Paradise Lost.” 

I trust you will inform Miss Colby that 
similar articles have little place in a good 
magazine except possibly in a section de- 
voted to humor. 

J. J. Korser 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Eprtor’s Norr. It is gratifying that our 
latest feature introduced for more feminine 
appeal is so well patronized by our gentle- 
men readers. 


Satisiactory Service 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

In regard to the service we have received 
for the past twenty-five years or more, my 
husband joins me in congratulating you 
on your most efficient service. 


September, 1953 


Not once in all the years mentioned 
above has there been one omission on the 
delivery of THe Sicn. This one instance 
of uninterrupted service is sufficient to 
warrant a gold star. 

Apart. from the excellent service you 
have rendered, we feel privileged to- have 
our home graced by the most versatile of 
Catholic magazines. 

THE Sicn is a guide and an inspiration 
to a better way of life and is a marvelous 
source of information especially for the 
growing family. 

We still look forward to our copy every 
month with as much enthusiasm as we did 
twenty-five years ago. 

We pass our copies along to charitable 
organizations and friends, hoping that those 
who read them will be helped as much 
as we have been. 

HeLtrnA MCLEAN 
BRookiyn, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: Thank you so much. 


Sign Fiction 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
I sure enjoy your magazine from cover 


to cover. What great stories. “The 
Miracle,” by Bruce Marshall, is the best 
ever. Please convey to him my message 


if possible. 
My prayers for you and your wonderful 
work. 
S. CERUOVER 
Newark, N. J. 


Further Information 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I was interested to read in your “Radio 
and TV” article about interesting “call 
letters” of broadcasting stations throughout 
the country. 

We have a station in Philadelphia with 
call letters WJMJ. The station is a local 
one which opens its dav with the Sacred 
Heart Program followed by the Rosary 
Program. It is a privately owned station 
—owned and operated by a Pat Stanton. 
The rest of the day, the program carries 
Italian programs, Polish, and others. 

I thought this might interest your read- 
ers if they hadn’t yet heard of WJMJ which, 
of course, stands for Jesus, Mary, and Jo- 
seph. 

Mrs. AMy FEDERICO 
HAMMONTON, N. J. 


Congratulations 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

May I congratulate vour staff on one of 
the finest publications which is now avail- 
able to the general public. THE SIGN 
rates right up there with the best of them. 
In truth, I consider THe SIGN to outrank 
the top sellers. And why shouldn't it. 

Keep up the wonderful work you have 
been doing. 

Josepu P. KERMASKIE 
StmsBury, CONN. 


A Guide Post 


Epitors oF THE Stcn: 
Your excellent magazine arrives faithfully 
each month. It informs me of the Catholic 


(Continued on page 71) 
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movies, television 
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Get CLOSE-UP Views... 
+ hak GAY... 
without fatigue! 


Here for the first time—Germany’s famed, 
SPEKTOSCOPES—a_ revolutionary concept in 
binoculars. Wear them like ordinary eyeglasses— 
hour after hour—without fatigue. Featherweight 
—only 1 oz. You'll hardly FEEL them! Yet 
here is a new, truly powerful optical design 
that gives you greater range than many ex- 
pensive opera or field glasses and a far greater 
field of view than some selling for many times 
more! Has INDIVIDUAL eye focusing for clear, 
sharp viewing, whether you’re looking at a 
play in the first row or a seashore scene miles 
away! SPEKTOSCOPES are ideal for indoors, 
outdoors or distant scenes or close-up view- 
ing. Special low price—$1.98, a saving of 
$8.00 or more! 

TRY AT OUR RISK—NO OBLIGATION! 
Enjoy at our risk for 5 days. You must be de- 
lighted! Otherwise, your 1.98 will be refunded 
with no questions asked! Limited supply forces 
us to place a limit of 2 per customer. Send 
your check or m.o. for prompt, free delivery. 
COD’s sent plus postage. Use convenient cou- 
pon below! 


e NOTICE! 


FAVORABLE EXCHANGE RATE MAKES THIS 
VALUE POSSIBLE! This is the first time this 
type of optical instrument has ever sold for 
less than $10.00. The favorable rate of ex- 
change and Germany's need for dollars makes 
it possible. We're the exclusive distributors 
of SPEKTOSCOPES in the U.S.A. Order today! 
INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO., 53 to 59 
East aa St., New York 10, N. Y., Dept. 
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International Binocular Co. 
Dept. 39-K-90, 53 to 59 E. 25th St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 

RUSH a SPEKTOSCOPES at $1.98 each 


(LIMIT-2) on 5-day home tria 
You are to refund my 

satisfied. 
—DPayment enclosed. Send post free. 
—Send C.0.D. plus fees. 


$1.08 if I am not fully 














Back-Seat Drivers 


E ARE happy that the shooting is over in 

Korea. But that’s about all there is to be 

happy about in the whole business. It’s the 
first war in our history that we didn’t win. We 
started out under UN instructions “to insure condi- 
tions of stability throughout Korea.” At the time 
of the armistice the North Koreans were stronger 
than ever and an army of a million Chinese Com- 
munists were between the 38th parallel and the 
Yalu River. 

Maybe we can learn a few lessons from these 
unpleasant facts. If we can, that will be about all 
we can salvage from the bitter experience. 

The most important lesson is that we should 
never again be party to a UN war. Whatever value 
the UN has in other respects, it is completely 
incapable of waging war. If we had any doubts 
before, we should have none now. 

Just take a look at the line-up in the war. On 
the one side was North Korea, actively assisted by 
Chinese Communists trying to shoot their way into 
the UN, and supported by Soviet Russia and her 
satellites, members of the UN. 

The other side fought under the banner of the 
UN. Omitting Russia and her satellites, there were 
fifty-five members who could join the crusade in 
Korea. Only sixteen did, and fifteen of these con- 
tributed only 5 per cent of the war effort, leaving 
the U. S. to put up the remaining 95 per cent. 

That’s bad enough, but the really dismal side 
of the picture is that while the U. S. and South 
Korea did the fighting and dying, the other mem- 
bers of the UN did most of the talking. Uncle Sam 
was at the wheel all right but he soon found that 
he had a whole bus load of back-seat drivers warn- 
ing, shouting, directing, threatening, advising, and 
cajoling. 

The result was that we gave the brush off to 
Syngman Rhee, although his South Koreans suffered 
63 per cent of the casualties and held 65 per cent of 
the line. We threw out MacArthur at the insistence 
of the British who suffered | per cent of the casual- 
ties and who continued a lucrative trade with the 
enemy throughout the war. We even listened hum- 
bly to the lectures of Nehru of India, who never 
misses a chance to favor the Communists and who 


suffers from a chronic inability to do anything for 
his own illiterate, impoverished, and perennially 
famished people. 

As a result of submitting to the directions of our 
allies, we poured out American blood and fortune 
in a war which was fought for the last two years 
under conditions that made victory impossible and 
a stalemate the best that could be hoped for. 

That’s all bad enough, but now we are going into 
a peace conference with the same encumbrances 
about our necks. It would seem that the less the 
UN members did in the war the more vocal they 
are in telling us exactly what must be done to 
make peace in Korea and the Far East. We are told 
that we must admit Soviet Russia, Communist 
China, and India to the conference. In fact, we 
must give Communist China a place in the Security 
Council of the UN. It has gotten to a point where 
one wonders if some members really know which 
side they are on. 

We would have been better off if we had fought 
the war with the South Koreans as our allies, with 
no more than a general blessing from the UN. The 
best that we can do for the future is to create 
regional pacts in an effort to bind to ourselves 
allies who have similar interests and ideals and 
who are willing to fight for them as well as to talk 
and give advice. 


E STILL have some chance to salvage the com- 

ing political conference to establish peace. 

We should insist on representation in propor- 
tion to contribution to the war effort. This would 
eliminate or minimize the influence of the slackers 
and appeasers. 

The eyes of the Far East will be on us. If we 
appease and surrender, if we throw Syngman Rhee 
to his enemies, what chance have we of convincing 
Asiatics that we can or will help to defend them 
from the Reds? 


faith, Walp ftmen,e? 
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F > Associated Pre 88 
News of Korean truce flashed electrically to these GI’s 


and sailors in New York’s Times Square. U.S. hesitantly 
hopes with them that shaky truce might bring firm peace. 








United Prese 
The noise of Korean battles is dead, but effects of war 
live on in the lives of countless refugees, like these 
boys. Promise of U.S. aid is their only hope for future. 


September, 1953 





Fact and Comment 
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HE slogan “trade, not aid” has considerable appeal and 

rightly so. It is much better to establish healthy trade 
relations with the countries of Europe instead of a policy of 
one-sided giving. This is obvious 
from an American point of view. 
But it is equally helpful for our 
European allies to be given a 
; chance to stand on their 
feet economically. Dependence on foreign aid only encour- 
ages weakness and apathy in the European economy. It is 
often assumed that American tariff policies are the cause 
of the relatively one-sided flow of world trade. We are sup- 
posed to be willing to sell but not to buy. 

The assumption that the United States is the culprit when 
world trade goes into the doldrums needs careful scrutiny. 
We are by no means perfect in our trade policies. There is 
too much “Buy-American” mentality in Congress and in 
our laws. It did not help Italy, for example, when we cut 
down drastically on the import of cheese. There is an 
obvious contradiction between pouring out billions in aid 
and refusing to accept normal trade from the recipients of 
our gifts. But there is another side to the picture which must 
be examined in fairness to American industry. 

In the first place we are by no means the only sinner in 
the matter of impeding trade. Americans trying to sell 
abroad run into import quotas, licensing, and currency 
control, in addition to normal tariffs. 

When American goods compete on fair terms with foreign 
products, we can often undersell our overseas competitors in 
spite of our high wage rates. Our steel industry, for exam- 
ple, pays on the average three or four times the wages paid 
in Great Britain, Belgium, or France. Yet we can undersell 
or meet the prices for sheet steel in competing with any of 
these nations. 

When the British trade with Canada, they enjoy empire 
preference. Three-fifths of their imports are duty free. 
When they must pay tariffs, these levies are ten per cent 
lower than those charged to American importers. Yet in case 
after case, we get the sales. 

Many foreign firms will never compete successfully in 
American markets until they revise production, pricing, and 
sales policies. When European firms produce with obsolete 
equipment, they cannot hope to match American prices, no 
matter how low their wages may be. Again, if their price 
policies are based on low volume and high unit profit, they 
face a difficult task in meeting our competition. 

Even with good production and price policies, there re- 
mains the problem of salesmanship. Customers like prompt 
delivery. For machine products, they want adequate servic- 
ing and the availability of spare parts. Too often European 
firms do not offer aggressive competition in selling and serv- 
ice. 

Obviously there is another side to the picture of faltering 
world trade. It is not merely a matter of American selfish- 
ness. This does not mean that we should give up the strug- 
gle to open more American markets to our allies. We do 


Thoughts On 
Foreign Trade 
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Wide World 
Cold war became more than mere battle of words with 


launching of U.S. food and clothing aid program for East 
Germany. Here, East Berliner dons suit from America. 





United Press 
Gen. Alfred Gruenther, new NATO commander, gave Sen- 


ate appropriations committee optimistic progress report, 
saw NATO stronger in year, peace possible with Russia. 





United Press 
Iranian Tudeh (Communist) Party members demonstrate 


with posters urging heave-ho treatment to U.S. and Britain. 
There seems no prospect that Iranian hot spot might cool. 
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want trade, not aid. But at the same time we could remove 
all our tariffs without curing the ills of some branches of 
European industry. 

Let us by all means give Western Europe every chance 
to build up its economy. We do not want even part of the 
blame for failure laid at our feet. But, as realists, we should 
not expect miracles. Europe itself must deal with its own 
problems of cartels, protecting obsolete plants, and guaran- 
teeing profits even to the most inefhicient firms. 





HE Universal Military Training issue is in the air again. 

President Eisenhower has filled the three vacancies on 
the five-member National Security Training Commission. 
He has asked the Commission to 
report to him by December | on 
various aspects of military train- 
ing and armed forces reserves 
programs. 

The whole affair will bear careful watching. 

Specifically, the President has asked the newly activated 
Commission to look into three things: (1) any unfairness 
in the way men are now obtained for the armed forces, and 
how best to correct it; (2) whether a broader training pro- 
yram could or should be set up, at the same time that 
draft inductions continue; and (3) how will universal 
training help build a strong citizen reserve quickly available 
for service if war should come. 

There is one point here that no one could argue with. 
Everybody is against “inequities,” just as Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher in the famous story was “against sin.” Today, if 
you escape the draft, you escape virtually all obligation for 
a share in America’s defense sacrifice, either now or in 
future years. If you have been drafted, you may be put in 
active service now that may include combat duty; and you 
will still have to serve several years in a reserve unit after 
discharge. 

But the next step is more doubtful. The President has 
asked the commission to recommend ways of eliminating the 
inequities that concern him. Then, in points. (2) and (3), 
he seems to reveal that he has already made up his own 
mind how to eliminate them. He seems very clearly to 
want a “yes” answer when he asks whether a U.M.T. pro- 
gram can be run at the same time as the draft. 

This goes counter to his stand in the campaign last fall. 
For instance, at Decatur, IIl., on October 2 he said of 
U.M.T.: “We have the Selective Service. Let us not have 
anything else piled on top of that until we solve this 
(Korean war) problem.” But a man’s viewpoint can change 
when he gets into the responsibility of office. What should 
concern us more is that Mr. Eisenhower now raises no ques- 
tion at all about whether U.M.T. is a good idea. His only 
problem seems to be whether we can have U.M.T. now 
with the draft. 

This, of course, begs a whole group of questions of con- 
siderable importance. Is U.M.T. necessary at all, once the 
draft becomes unnecessary? Is U.M.T., now or ever, compat- 
ible with preserving that “civilian-mindedness” that has 
been so’ much a part of the American pattern of democracy? 
And can a U.M.T. program be so operated as to avoid seri- 
ous spiritual harm to the young men who are put through it? 

Numerous Catholic and other leaders who have studied the 
problem thoroughly have concluded that U.M.T. is neither 
necessary nor safe in peacetime, It is, then, disturbing to 
see such questions easily glossed over by the White House. 
The President’s concern for “equity” and for our nation’s 
physical safety is commendable. But today’s threat is at 
least as much a moral threat as a physical one. We can only 
hope that before making recommendations, the National 
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Security Training Commission will study well these other 
aspects Of U.M.T. and that it will make an ellort to hear 
spokesmen for all viewpoints. 





HE Senate Appropriations Committee is the official Fed- 

eral stickup gang which shakes money out of the much- 
raided pocket of the American taxpayer. Since some of this 
plunder goes to France for eco- 
nomic reconstruction, the Com- 
mittee was curious about what 
France was doing with it. A staff 
of five money hawks was dis- 
patched to Paris last spring to cruise around, watch the 
French government do its shopping, and report back. 

Their report suggests that France has been chiseling. 
Instead of taxing her own citizens to run their government, 
she waits around till our government taxes us and forwards 
the take to them as aid. 


France Balances 
Her Books 


It is a brilliant stroke of political planning in which the 
French run France and send us the bill. According to the 
Committee’s report, France is not really trying to reconstruct 
her economy. She is living on an allowance basis, the al- 
lowance being the funds she receives from us for an alto- 
gether different purpose. 

\fter digesting this little trick of budgetary magic, the 
investigators hardened their hearts and made these recom- 
mendations: 1) Curtailment of aid to foreign nations. 2) 
Control of the use which they make of any aid we give them. 
3) Withdrawal of aid as a penalty for misuse of it. Every- 
body—maybe even the French—should agree. 

The people of France deserve a workable economy. They 
will not get one while their politicians can take the easy 
way out, represented by our underwriting of French pros- 
perity. 

Other nations need aid more than France and would 
honestly use it for economic reconstruction. Spain, for 
instance. While aid is being absorbed by France, it is being 
diverted from these other nations. 

There is an educational aspect of the matter also. France 
is not really a great world power any more and should be 
taught so. So should the rest of the world. She cannot realis- 
tically relate herself to oyher nations, nor they to her, unless 
the true facts of the case are known. 

Look what happened in World War II because France was 
overestimated. France and Britain started something which 
called for world mobilization to finish. It is not finished yet. 
And Poland, the original victim of overconfidence in 
France, is more hopelessly enslaved than ever. 

Charity and neighborliness are good. Foreign aid is good. 
But there is the duty, too, of protecting our own citizens 
from fraud. This is the view taken by the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Though the phrase is pretty well beaten up by long 
service, it is still true that “charity begins at home.” 





N July 24, Senator Charles A. Tobey (Republican. New 
Hampshire) died suddenly of a heart attack. He had 
come into prominence as a member of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee which investigated organ- 

ized crime in 1950-51. Senator 


TV’s New s ans 
v New Hampshire Tobey was doubtless a man who 


Prophe 3 . : 
pune lived by his conscience—a good 


. man. We dislike using the occa- 
sion of his death to publish even the mildest censure of him. 
But we think his life has a lesson for us which is too im- 
portant to go unrecited because of his passing. 

Like a bolt of New Hampshire lightning, Tobey sprang 
from deep obscurity to glaring fame, via TV. Belore the 
New York hearings of the Kefauver Committee, he was not 
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: Gillo 
Confusion reigned on New York docks when ILA’s Joe 
Ryan did double-double-take in removal action against 
Tony Anastasia. Later, AFL said Ryan himself must go. 


ce eg 


Some 200 young workers discussed “Christianity and 
Work” at Young Christian Workers study week at Notre 
Dame, Ind. Here, two YCW members chat with chaplain. 
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United Prexs 
First U.S. jet planes being sent to Chinese Nationalists 
on Formosa are unloaded in Japan for last leg of trip. 
Japan may be next in signing Asia defense pact with U.S. 











United Press 
Colorful procession celebrates first year of Puerto Rican 
self-rule in San Juan, P.R. City’s housing authority chose 
birthday to launch $12 million low-income housing project. 





European 


Despite frequent U.S. protests, Danish ship building com- 
pany went right ahead with launching tanker built for 
Russia. Trade with Reds poses tough cold war problem. 


United Press 
Philippine President Elpidio Quirino (right) took Chris- 


tian initiative in diplomacy when he announced pardons 
for Japanese war prisoners. He wants no hatred for Japan. 
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even a name to most citizens of the United States. Then, 
overnight, he was a top character in the biggest show of 
the year, searing his image into the consciousness of every 
citizen who could get within range of a television set. 

For a whole week, many a roast was charred while the 
lady of the house gaped at the telecast and marveled at 
Frank Costello’s gravelly voice and short memory. Many a 
beer went flat from standing neglected on the bar of taverns 
equipped with TV. 

One of the most fascinating 
fascinating screens was Charles 
He was a creation reincarnated 


figures on those millions of 
‘Tobey. He was a caricature. 
from the hokiest melodrama 
of the Gay Nineties, an escapee from an ancient, yellowed 
playbill. And, incredibly, he was real-life flesh and blood. 

Remember how he sat blinking under the visor of his eye- 
shade, while Kefauver and O’Conor courteously and dis- 
passionately trained their sights on justice and while Chief 
Counsel Halley asked accusative questions in an unfriendly 
lisp and, apparently, trained his sights on the mayoralty of 
New York? 

When the work had been done, Tobey would be cued-in 
for the finale. He would ask a question—usually superfluous. 
He would emit a few climactic bleats of satisfaction—like 
an old-fashioned stage sleuth discovering the birth record 
which nailed down a murder motive. Then he would scold 


the witness in a staccato torrent of hashed Scripture and 
aphorism. 





NE objectionable feature of the performance was the 
Senator's assumption of sanctimonious and _ preachy 
superiority. As if God would not dare differ with Tobey’s 
venerous estimate of his own 
virtue and frank negation of 
somebody else’s. The public 
will wait a long time for another 
such exhibition of naive con- 
ceit. A more objectionable feature was Tobey’s alacrity to 
manhandle witnesses and hit a fellow when he was down. 
Many of the witnesses had been convicted of no crime and 
have not since been convicted of crime. They could have 
been treated with the nice judicial etiquette observed by 
Kefauver and O’Conor. 

Probably Tobey didn’t have it in him. No talent for 
adroit probing which would gracelully corner a squirming 
gangster. No projection of friendly sympathy which might 
have coaxed co-operation from the mettlesome. 

He did what he could. He orated. Like a kid reciting 
“Sheridan’s Ride” or a revivalist sowing apocalyptic brim- 
stone. The performance made awlully good comic relief for 
the big show and got him a giddy sort of accolade from head- 
line scribes. 


Biblical Brimstone 
and Civil Rights 


But—and this is the point—wasn’t it an invasion of civil 
rights? At least as bad as any imputed to Congressional 
investigators today. We hear organized and incessant de- 
nunciations of Velde, McCarthy, and Jenner. How about 
this salty old character from New Hampshire? 

Would the difference be that the others fight Communists 
and he didn’t—at least, not specially? Or that they fight 
cftectively and he didn’t? Or that the public takes them 
seriously but took Tobey as something of a joke? 

We can’t see how the civil rights chorus could allow the 
Senator to get away with it. Not logically, that is. But 
there we are perhaps expecting too much. 

To us, that is the lesson of Charles A. Tobey who rose 
belatedly above the national horizon by benefit of airwave 
and picture tube, old-fashioned elocution, some ready Bible 
texts, and one of the less genial brands of Calvinism. 

He was a good man, we feel sure. May he rest in peace. 

But as an investigator, may he have few imitators. 
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Switzerland 
Goes It Alone 


Swiss neutrality has meant 


a profitable business and many 


advantages during two World Wars. But 


will it pay off next time? 
by ROBERT PARKER 


HEN Switzerland’s foreign minis- 

ter, Dr. Max Petitpierre, recently 
described his country’s foreign policy to 
a Zurich audience as “neutrality,” his 
listeners applauded heartily; but when 
he added the phrase, “and solidarity,” 
they booed him unmercifully. They 
didn’t stop the cat-calls until the em- 
barrassed minister hastily explained that 
the solidarity he had in mind was of 
the domestic variety, not co-operation 
with the United States and Western 
Europe. For a moment the Zurichers 
were afraid their foreign minister’ was 
hinting at a modification of Switzer- 
land’s traditional neutrality and they 
didn’t like the idea because the Swiss 
are Europe’s most hidebound _ isola- 
tionists. 
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STRATEGIC POSITION 
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MAP BY FRANK EVERS 


Switzerland’s strategic location as a mountain redoubt may 
save it in another war, or may make it a prime objective 


Faced with the Soviet threat to West- 
ern Christendom, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, and Denmark, Europe’s 
other traditional neutrals, have aban- 
doned their isolation to join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and a half 
dozen other international co-operative 
groups raised to thwart Soviet expan- 
sion. NATO was called into existence 
more than four years ago to redress the 
European military balance which then 
preponderantly favored Soviet Russia. 
Since then NATO has received further 
increments of strength from far-off 
Turkey and Greece. Even Communist 
Yugoslavia has a working arrangement 
with NATO. But the stubborn, con- 
servative Swiss still want to go it alone. 

Despite NATO, Europe is still un- 


able to offer an assuredly impregnable 
defense against the Red Army. Both 
President Eisenhower and _ General 
Ridgway, in their final reports as Su- 
preme Allied Commanders in Europe, 
have stressed Western Europe’s con- 
tinuing weakness vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. Both have made it plain that 
the West needs first-line troops, more 
quickly-mobilizable reserves, greater 
production of tanks, planes, and all 
the other equipment of war, greater co- 
operation between the armies defending 
the continent. But Switzerland, cer- 
tainly the most prosperous country in 
Europe, which boasts that it can mobi- 
lize 500,000 soldiers within forty-eight 
hours, has officially declared itself neu- 
tral as between Communist, atheist 
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Russia and the democratic, Christian 
West. 
row, the Swiss would not move a man or 
a plane or a gun to come to the defense 
of their stricken neighbors—not unless 
they themselves are attacked, when, of 
course, it would probably be too late. 
The Swiss government insists that its 
nationals have the right to sell military 
supplies anywhere in the world they 
choose—to Red China, for example, and 
tc Soviet Russia, and the satellite states. 


If war were to break out tomor- 


In fact, this trade, so injurious to our 
men in Korea, was a large-scale aftair 
until only recently, and it dwindled 
(but hasn’t stopped completely) not 
because the Swiss decided it was a 
crime to help Mao Tse-tung but be- 
cause the United States is using its 
superior financial resources to keep the 
Swiss factories too busy to work for 
Peking’s account. 


HARACTERISTICALLY, the Swiss, 

while refusing to join the United 
Nations, NATO, the Council of Europe, 
and all the other international bodies 
created by their neighbors to keep the 
peace, have taken out membership in the 
Furopean Payments Union, the purpose 
of which is to keep Europe’s cash regis- 
ters ringing by facilitating payments 
from one country to another. But even 
there they hesitated a long time, in fact, 
until they were assured by the other 
signatories that EPU = membership 
would not oblige Switzerland to give 
financial help for their neighbors’ re- 
armament programs. Swiss neutrality 
not only frowns upon Swiss participa- 
tion in war—even though that war may 
be fought to protect Western civiliza- 
tion, which presumably includes Switzer- 
land—but it also frowns upon helping 
its neighbors prepare to meet agegres- 
sion, except on a cash _ basis. 

In other words, Swiss neutrality is 
of the classic type, the concept of neu- 
trality that was evolved in the long- 
forgotten days of private wars fought 
between rival kings with the help of 
a handful of professional soldiers. In 
such wars even the great mass of the 
kings’ own subjects stood aloof and let 
the professionals fight it out. Under 
those circumstances Swiss neutrality was 
more than 


sensible, it was praise- 
worthy. 


Unfortunately, the conserva- 
tive, change-hating Swiss do not seem 
to have grasped the difference between 
those ancient dynastic disputes and to- 
day’s blood baths in which the fate of 
our world—the Swiss world too—is at 
stake. 

“Reckless youth,” the proverb says, 
“makes rueful age.” That may be why 
the Swiss, who delighted in harrying 
their neighbors with fire and sword 
during the first three centuries of their 
national existence, have been such 
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ardent neutralists during the second 
three centuries. From the middle of 
the thirteenth century until 1515, when 
the French crushed Swiss power at the 
battle of Marignano, Switzerland was 
the bad boy of Europe. During those 
years of almost constant dynastic war- 
fare the Swiss fought incessantly, usu- 
ally as mercenaries but sometimes for 
their own account. William E. Rap- 
pard, the noted Swiss historian, says 
of those times that “Swiss blood and 
foreign gold always carried the day.” 
But as long ago as 1515 the Swiss 
began to display that business acumen 
which has made their small country 
Lurope’s most prosperous state. After 
they were beaten at Marignano, their 
military reputation laid in the dust, 
without loot and their wages unpaid, 
the Swiss concluded that war was not a 
profitable business. It would pay much 
better, they decided, to spend _ their 
energy at more peaceful jobs such as 
manufacturing weapons and _ other 





@ The one thing most of us know 

about the speed of light is that it 

gets here too early in the morning. 
—Dublin Opinion 








sinews of war to sell to the Great 
Powers, or lending money at good in- 
terest rates to would-be conquerors and 
their opponents, The year 1515 wit- 
nessed the first Swiss step toward neu- 
trality, although it was not until 1674 
that the Swiss made their first formal 
declaration of the doctrine, and not 
until 1815 that the Great Powers of 
Europe approved that doctrine. 

It was not the official Swiss declara- 
tions of neutrality in 1914 and 1939 
that kept the country out of both this 
century’s World Wars. Eminent Swiss 
historians, like Edgar Bonjour of the 
University of Basel, acknowledge that 
Swiss neutrality was respected in 1914- 
1918 because it suited the belligerents 
to do so. With Switzerland out of the 
war, both sides could guard a_ shorter 
battle line. And both sides needed 
Swiss munitions, electric power, and 
machinery to prosecute the war. Switz- 
erland prospered mightily between 
1914 and 1918 working for the Central 
Powers and the Entente. 

Hitler and Mussolini respected Swiss 
neutrality for the same selfish reasons. 
Munitions and other war supplies 
poured from Germany into Italy via 
Switzerland’s magnificent, state-owned 
railroad system. Large groups of vigor- 
ous young German “tourists” of mili- 
tary age, but in civilian clothing as a 
sop to Swiss pride, used the Swiss trains 
to reach military destinations in Italy. 
\nd Swiss industry worked overtime to 


supply the Nazi and Fascist armies with 
precision-tools, munitions, and other war- 
time essentials. Most of the coal Ger- 
many sent to keep Italy in the war 
traveled in Swiss freight cars. An as- 
sault on Switzerland, even if it resulted 
in the speedy conquest of the country, 
would have interfered with this com- 
merce and therefore would have put 
Italy out of the war long before 1943, 
so Hitler kept hands off. But the fate 
of the Balkans, the Low Countries, 
Greece, Denmark, and Norway is sym- 
bolic of the sort of respect the two 
dictators would have shown to Switzer- 
land’s neutrality if it did not suit their 
hand to keep the peace. Yet today, 
with all their experience, the Swiss be- 
lieve, or say they believe, that they can 
remain neutral if Soviet Russia attacks 
the West. 

This belief is shared by young and 
old alike, by politicians, workers, busi- 
nessmen, and journalists. Herr Walther 
Gysler, former member of the National 
Council, expressed courteous dissent 
when I suggested that a Soviet attack 
would send all of Western Europe, in- 
cluding Switzerland, into flames. “We 
do not believe that for one moment,” 
he said. ‘Switzerland is on excellent 
terms with the Soviet government. We 
are not Communist here but we regard 
the cold war as strictly an American- 
Russian affair. It will be the same thing 
if a real war breaks out. Switzerland 
will preserve the most correct relations 
with both sides and I am sure that both 
sides will respect our neutrality.” 


CYNICAL Basel industrialist said, 
A with greater realism, “We kept the 
Nazis out by working for them; if the 
Russians come we'll keep them out too 
in the same way. If Soviet Russia goes 
to war it will need chemicals, electrical 
equipment, and many other things we 
Swiss can make. They'll do better by 
leaving us alone.” 

The Swiss attitude seems to be that 
although the world does move they are 
not going to allow new-fangled notions 
to penetrate either their foreign policy 
or their domestic affairs. For example, 
for all its boasts that it is the oldest 
democracy in the world, with the long- 
est tradition of respect for human 
rights and dignity, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion remains to this day a country where 
Catholics do not yet enjoy all the bene- 
fits and privileges of first-class citizen- 
ship. 

Catholic worship is not forbidden in 
Switzerland, but in many parts of the 
Confederacy a Catholic is not permitted 
to hold public office, teach in the 
schools, or practice law before the 
courts. In the canton of Zurich, for 
example, the Protestant Evangelical 
Church is established by law as the 
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official state church, and those who do 
not adhere to it can vote, but not be 
elected to office; can go to school but 
cannot teach; can be summoned before 
the courts but cannot be admitted to 
the bar. The Catholics of Zurich are 
even taxed by the cantonal government 
to meet the operating costs of the 
Protestant Church and pay the salaries 
of Protestant ministers. 


Speer more than one hundred years 
priests and religious belonging to 
major Catholic orders have been banned 
from maintaining chapters in the coun- 
try. These restrictions are 
written into the Swiss 
which was*drawn up in 1874 by the 
leaders of the Radical Liberal Party 
(still in power today), many of them 
Freemasons of the Grand Orient Lodge. 

True to their conservative heritage, 
the Swiss maintain that their neutrality 
is impersonal—a matter of foreign policy 
only which does not involve the per- 
sonal neutrality of the individual Swiss. 
That seems to be true because during 
the last war hardly a voice was found 
in the country to condemn Hitlerism 
while many political leaders and news- 
papers condemned American and Brit- 
ish bombing of Germany. With Swiss 
cash registers clinking merrily with the 
proceeds of sales to the Nazis, evidently 
the individual Swiss followed the fa- 
mous business maxim that the customer 
is always right. 

The war in Korea, however, has 
managed to produce a slight modifica- 


actually 
Constitution 


tion of Swiss policy. The country’s 
neutrality is of the armed variety; that 
is, Switzerland claims the right to main- 
tain sufficient armed forces to repel a 
violation of its neutrality from what- 
ever direction it comes. But until the 
Korean War broke out, the Swiss Army 
was nothing more than a lightly-armed 
militia of poorly-trained civilians with 
a handful of professional officers as the 
core. They now boast that their army 
is the best in Europe. 


Neither American nor British mili- 
tary experts agree with them. Asked 


for his opinion of Switzerland’s army, 
an American general serving in Ger- 
many, who has had ample opportunity 
to watch the Swiss forces on maneuvers, 
said, ‘““The Swiss Army is a mob of 
armed citizens. Its equipment, although 
new, is outmoded; its efficiency is low 
because a few weeks a year is not enough 
to make a co-operative soldier out of an 
insurance salesman or a grocery clerk: 
its spirit is poor because the men resent 
leaving their comfortable homes and 
roughing it in the mountains and they 
can’t see the purpose because neutrality 
has been drilled into them for so Jong 
that they refuse to believe 
break out.” 

An American diplomat stationed in 
Berne for many years told me at our 
Embassy there that if Switzerland were 
attacked he expected to see the coun- 
try’s resistance crumple within hours. 
“Even if these people were prepared for 
war in the technical sense, they are too 
civilized—in the most unpleasant mean- 
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Peasant melody-maker, like his fellow citizens, 
is also a somewhat reluctant, part-time soldier 


West wonders how picturesque Swiss can recon- 
and neutralist 


cile trade with Reds 
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ing of the word—too soft and pacifist to 
fight,” he said. 

“Neither the government nor the 
people,” he continued, “are ready to 
face up to the facts of life. The last 
century’s history has been kind to them 
and they’ve come to believe that it will 
be the same in the future; no matter 
what happens to the rest of the world, 
they think, Switzerland will always re- 
main an oasis of peace and culture. 
They're living in a dream world.” 


GLANCE at a map indicates how 

important Switzerland could be for 
the defense of Western Europe. The 
country forms a natural, mountainous 
bastion linking France, Germany, Italy, 
and Austria. Switzerland’s five hundred 
thousand | soldiers, properly — trained, 
equipped, and led, could make all the 
difference between defeat and victory 
for the West. The central position of 
the country would enable Swiss troops 
to march on short interior lines toward 
whatever danger point required thei 
presence. If Switzerland were not 
tral, NATO could move men 
munitions across it in peace and in war 
and save time as well as precious trans- 
port. Geography has made Switzerland 
a keystone of Western European defense 
against an aggressor from the East. 
Outmoded custom and tradition, and 
a misreading of their own history, have 
made the Swiss neutralists in these 
crucial times when the West needs every 
man and gun it can raise to face toward 
the East. 
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by J. C. MAGUIRE 


Gene Lockhart’s mother told 
him to see “that nice man 


Cohan.”’ But he tried 


Faith instead 


fame 

for the Lockharts. Gene, his wife, 
Kathleen, and daughter, June, have 
worked hard and long for the success 
they’ve achieved in the theater, movies, 
and television. They’ve prayed hard, too, 


HERE was no skyrocket to 


and are prompt to ascribe their pro- 
fessional rise to God’s grace and 
generosity. 

Whether team or in 
solo assignments, this three-star family 
exerts an unobtrusive, but effective, in- 
fluence for good. The Lockharts take 
their 


working as a 


responsibilities as Catholics 
seriously. They rate “good example” a 
major duty. 

Known for a wide variety and lengthy 
list of expert portrayals, Gene is equally 
at home on the lecture platform, as a 
play producer, writer of magazine fea- 
tures, and composer of many songs, ‘in 
cluding the well-loved “The World is 
Waiting for the Sunrise 

At eight, he was dancing with a 
Scottish band in his native Ontario. At 
twenty, he was Canada’s one-mile swim 
champion, and a year later he set out 
to conquer Broadway. 

His mother had advised him to see 
“that nice man George M. Cohan,” but 
he never did get up the 
courage. 


necessary 
\ week after arriving in New 
York, he had a flat wallet and gnawing 
hunger pains. “I got 


down on my 
knees and 


prayed,” he recalls. Next 
thing he knew, the pride of London, 
Ontario, was a file clerk. But he studied 
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The Lockharts, Gene, June, and Kathleen, place greater store 


in their real-life roles than in 


singing at determined not to 
relinquish his dreams of success. 
While with the Edison Company back 
in 1921, he was chosen to work with a 
girl employee in a 


night, 


special 
young lady was 
Arthur, who had ocen an 
actress and 


selling 
demonstration. The 
Kathieen 
musician tn her ative 
Kath- 
leen was the customer and Gene the 
salesman. The “customer,” absolutely 
convinced that her partner had no flair 
for salesmanship, resisted firmly and the 
session was a miserable failure. 


England. In the demonstration 


But Gene was fascinated with the girl 
who weuldn’t “buy.” He spent the next 
three years selling himself. ‘The hard- 
est job I ever tackled,” he insists. 

After their marriage, small parts be- 


gan coming #Gene’s way. An _ indefati- 


fictional roles of the theater 


gable playwright, he wrote constantly 
between acting engagements. His first 
Broadway appearance in a hit play ran 
lor two years. It was Sun-Up and, dur- 
ing that engagement, June was born. 
Kathleen and Gene teamed up for 
special evenings, radia 
hows, and, when June was seven, a road 
tour in one of his own plays, How’s 


Your Code? 


recital-revue 


\s amiable as he is unassuming, Gene 
won his biggest Broadway chance be- 
cause he smiled a cheery “good morn- 
ing” to a Theatre Guild executive one 
day back in 1933. It led to a role in 
‘th, Wilderness, which in turn attracted 
Hollywood’s attention. Since casting his 
lot with the movies, Lockhart has ap- 
peared in eighty or more movies. 
tlgiers, The Sea Wolf, Going My Way, 
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Hangmen Also Die and The Miracle on 
34th Street are among his more spec- 
tacular roles, but every Lockhart per- 
formance is a polished one. 

Kathleen has been featured in many 
movies and has also been Gene’s screen 
wife in several, including Confidentially 
Connie, I’d Climb the Highest Moun- 
tain, and Leave Her to Heaven. 

June made her screen debut with 
them in a delightful version of A 
Christmas Carol. Since that time, she 
has enjoyed a successful career of her 
own on Broadway, in television, and 
the movies. She is often cast with one 
or both parents, and the three recently 
co-starred in an entertaining little TV 
comedy called The Burtons. 

An incident connected with Gene’s 
return to the Broadway stage as star 
of the controversial Death of a Salesman 
serves to underscore the Lockhart ap- 
proach to a difficult situation. He suc- 
ceeded Lee Cobb in the role of the 
beaten, dispirited Willy Loman. Gene 
studied the script carefully, memorized 
cues and lines meticulously, except for 
the profanity liberally — sprinkled 
through Arthur Miller’s dialogue. 

When the time for first rehearsal ar- 
rived, Lockhart gave a polished read- 
ing, but something was different in the 
performance. Loman, now in Lock- 
hart’s keeping, no longer swore. No one 
in the company seemed to notice. Any 
who did failed to object. 

This direct approach is characteristic 
of the Lockhart family. June expresses 
it simply when she says: “I’m glad I was 
brought up by parents who take their 
religion seriously. When things don’t 
come out the way I like, I’m convinced 
something better is coming. I realize 
I am being taken care of every minute.” 

Though Hollywood never did give 


her proper opportunities, both Broad- 
way and television did. She was raised 
to stardom overnight when the critics 
praised her performance in her first 
stage appearance as an ingenue, and 
she has since had many exacting roles 
to interpret in TV. Now married to Dr. 
John Maloney, a well-known surgeon, 
June confines her acting to television 
in New York, where she is a regular 
member of the IVho Said That? panel. 

Her parents are among the busiest 
character players in the entertainment 
field, commuting across country with 
almost clock-like regularity. But Gene 
is never too busy for the avocations he 
loves. He enjoys lecturing to young 
people, writing plays, and composing. 
One of his proudest accomplishments 
is the music he wrote recently for 
Mother of All, marking the first time 
that the prayer, Ave Maria has been 
put to music with English words. The 
sacred song has been approved by the 
New York Archdiocesan Committee on 
Music. “It may be a little presump- 
tuous, writing music for lyrics by St. 
Gabriel,” smiles Gene. 


The Lockhart name dates back to 
1000 A.D. when an ancestor called 
Simon ot Lee was sent from Scotland 


to the Holy Land to bring back the 
heart of Robert the Bruce, the Scottish 
Crusade leader. When the mission was 
accomplished, the courier was dubbed 
Simon of the Locked Heart. 

One famed ancestor was Sir Gibson 
Lockhart, the biographer of Sir Walter 
Scott, who married Scott’s daughter and 
succeeded in converting her to the 
Catholic Faith. Another, William Lock- 


hart, was the son of -an_ Anglican 
minister who studied for six months 


with Cardinal Newman, after failing to 
find the answers to his problems at 


Oxford. While the two became _per- 
sonally attached to each other, the 
association left Lockhart unconvinced 


of Newman’s teachings. They parted 
company and the incident was the in- 
spiration for the Cardinal’s famous work, 
Loss of a Friend. 

However, William Lockhart did join 
the Church, was ordained, and initiated 
the first mission band in England. He 
became a vocal champion of the Faith 
and helped launch London’s Catholic 
papers, the Tablet and Echo. 

Gene’s mother and his father, a tenor 
with the Canadian Kilties Band, inocu- 
lated Gene with love of the theater at 
an early age. 

When Gene was four, he was playing 
on the ice near home with his 
brother and some friends. The ice 
broke under their weight, and the Lock- 
hart boys were plunged into the freez- 
ing water. A passerby pulled Gene out, 


older 


but his brother was drowned. 

“Four other times I’ve been that 
close to death,” adds Lockhart, “and 
each time I’ve been brought back.” 


Small wonder that he is never too busy 
to contribute the talents he calls “God's 
gifts” to a worthy cause. 


Kathleen and June are equally 
prompt to credit their success and 
donate their abilities. Working in a 


world of materialism and make-believe 
where values are often twisted out of 
focus, they have never lost the simple 
truth that faith is all-important. 
Stardom is sweet to those who have 
worked hard and conscientiously for it. 
However much they love acting before 
cameras, mikes, and _ footlights, you 
soon receive the unmistakable im- 
pression that Kathleen, June, and Gene 
Lockhart place far greater store on the 
roles they live twenty-four hours a day. 





On television, the Lockharts play co-starring 
roles in plays of the “Lucky Strike Theater” 
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“I'd Climb the Highest Mountain” sees Gene as 
hill country parson with Kathleen as his wife 
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T was almost nine o’clock when ! 

approached the neighborhood barber 
shop. The old man who presided over 
the second of the two chairs was only a 
few steps ahead of me to unlock. 

“Uh-huh,” I chided, “I almost beat 
you.” 

“Well, if you’d come yesterday morn- 
ing, you would have,” he replied. He 
was a tall, raw-boned man with glasses 
and, I judged, past seventy. He was, 
however, not so tall as he had once 
been, for it was obvious that his frame, 
which still appeared sturdy, had shrunk 
appreciably. 

I waited while he fumbled inserting 
the key. “I didn’t make it at all yester- 
day,” he added. 

Inside, I hung up my suit coat, 
cpened my necktie and collar, and 
stepped up into the chair while he 
slipped on his white coat. “Were you 
sick?” I asked. 

“Yes, I wasn’t feeling at all good. 
I’ve been having trouble with my cir- 
culation. Fact is, I wouldn’t be here 
this morning if I’d listened to my wife. 
And I knew better than to ask the doc.” 

He put the paper napkin around my 
neck and fastened the apron over it. 

“My wife, vou know, lives in a whecl- 
chair. Has for fifteen vears. Still does 
nearly all the housework.” 

“Yes, I remember your telling me 
about her.” I had, in fact, heard him 
tell about her four or five times. Like 
most kindly, small-shop barbers, he was 
on the garrulous side, and my remark 
had no effect unless it was to encourage 
him to go through the whole catalogue 
of her virtues once again. 

“Well, sir, she’s a wonderful woman. 
She takes care of me more than I do 
her. Course I fix the fire in the morn- 
ing so the house stays warm and comfy 
all day, and I do what I can to make 
things handy before I leave. Want some 
off the top?” 

“Just a little.” 

His breathing, I thought, came a lit- 
tle harder than usual, and there was a 
quick nervousness about his movements. 

“Neighbors are just as nice as pie to 
her. I'll bet not a day goes by but one 
or two of ’em, sometimes three or four, 
drop in to see her. You like to fish, 
don’t you? Seems to me I’ve heard you 
talk about fishing.” 

For a moment I thought he was 
changing the subject. I assured him that 
fishing was my besetting vice. 

“I haven’t fished for fifteen years. 
The way I feel, sir, is that it wouldn’t 
be right for me to be out enjoying my- 
self somewhere and she sitting alone 
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“For better or worse” had not been 


promise. And of their devotion, great 


for them an empty 


courage was born 


by LOUIS HASLEY 


there at home. My day off is Wednes- 
day, and I usually try to take her for a 
ride somewhere. That’s the only time 
she gets out of the house, poor soul.” 

“She must have a lot of spirit,” I said. 

“She didn’t want me to go to work to- 
day,” he went on. “She said to me, 
‘Now, Harry’—my name’s Harry, Harry 
Davis—‘what if something would hap- 
pen and you'll have to come home and 
take to your bed?’ But I said, ‘Don’t 
worry, Mom’—I always call her Mom 
‘cause that’s what our daughter always 
has called her—I said, ‘Don’t worry, 
Mom, [ll just try it till noon, and if I 
don’t feel all right I’ll come home.’” 

He combed my thinning top hair 
down on one side and, cocking his 
head, clipped off the uneven ends of a 
few over-long strings. I didn’t feel like 
encouraging him to go on with his re- 
cital of endless details, so I didn’t say 
anything. 

“She thinks I’m too old to work.” He 
paused, and I expected him to follow 
with a depreciation of the idea, but he 
surprised me. “Well, maybe I am. I 
was seventy-three last month.” 

At this moment the door opened and 
in came Gus, the proprietor, who 
usually cut my hair. He was a slender, 
nattily dressed, small-featured man of 
about fifty who always smoked cigars 
when not working on a customer. We 
both greeted him. 

“Well, Harry, how are you feeling?” 
asked Gus, leaving his gray fedora on. 
He turned to me. “Harry was home sick 
yesterday.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY JO POLSENO 


“Me, Shucks, I’m feeling pretty near 
as good as new.” 

Gus paused several moments and 
puffed reflectively on his cigar. ‘Well, 
since you're here, I need to leave my 
car at the garage to get a new muffler 
put on. She started making too much 
noise and I found she was rusted 
through. Imagine a muffler rusting 
through in ten months? I'll be back in 
half or three-quarters of an hour.” 

“Sure, go ahead, Gus,” said Harry. 

After Gus went out, Harry rattled on 
about his married daughter who lived 
out in Kansas. She was an only child, 
as I think I had previously been told, 
and had recently paid them a visit. 

“Elizabeth said to me not three weeks 
ago: ‘Dad, this barbering is hard on you 
at your age—your legs and your circula- 
tion. You and Mom ought to come out 
to Kansas and live with us. Bill and 
Tom and Bob’—them’s her boys—‘could 
keep you busy just cutting their hair 
alone, and the rest of the time you 
could go fishing. Mom wouldn’t have 
to keep house, either.” 

He changed his position and went on. 

“Well, me and Mom just don’t say 
much about Kansas,” He gave a polite 
chuckle and winked slyly as he added, 
“Now who’d want to die in Kansas?” 

I knew a straight line when I saw one. 
“1 should think almost anybody in Kan- 
sas would.” 

He laughed heartily at that. I added 
something to the effect that I’d rather 
spend my old age in Kansas than in, 
say, North Dakota. 


THE SIGN 









I urged him to remain quiet, but 
he insisted he was ready to get up 








“I’m glad you mentioned North Da- 
kota, by golly. Cold weather’ll soon be 
here. That coal dealer of mine promised 
to have my bin filled by Labor Day, 
and here it is almost two weeks past. 
I'll have to get after him proper.” His 
breath sucked in quickly and, to me, dis- 
quietingly. “What do you pay for Poca- 
hontas?” 

“I don’t burn coal,” I said. 
oil.” 

Having evidently finished the main 
cutting job, he turned the chair so that 
my back was to the long wall mirror 
and began brushing the clippings onto 
the floor. He was working from behind 
me on a little chair attachment that 
enabled him to sit while he did most of 
his work. For a moment I was not 
aware of any movement. 

Then I thought his fingers plucked 
peculiarly at the apron on my shoulder. 
I restrained myself from turning to sat- 
isfy my curiosity. I felt his hand slip 
off my shoulder and abruptly there was 
a heavy thud from the floor. Instantly 
I knew he had fallen, and the peculiar 
picking of his fingers at the apron was 
explained. But my mind said fearfully, 
“It can’t be—there’s no one here to 
help.” 

I leaped down from the chair and 
dropped on one knee beside him. He 
lay on his back, his glasses still on, his 
clothes scarcely disarranged. I thanked 
God that he was breathing even though 
his eyes were closed. I opened his col- 
lar, removed his glasses, jumped up 
and seized a piece of newspaper that 
lay on a little table a few steps away, 
and waved it hopefully before his face. 
I thought of the confectionery store 
next door, and as much to myself as to 
him, I said, “I'll go get somebody.” I 
-raised up and started for the door. 


“I burn 


O my surprise and relief, he spoke, 

or rather gasped. “No, wait a 
minute. I'll be all right... I'll be all 
right .. . in a few minutes.” 

He was breathing heavily. “Are you 
sure?” I said. 

“Yes, I'll be all right . . . Just hand 
me a towel from the cabinet there, 
Friend.” 

He tried to take the towel from me 
with his left hand but then took it with 
his right. 

“That hand isn’t working very well,” 
he said. “I'll be all right though.” 

I helped him wipe the fat beads of 
perspiration from his face and then 
fanned him some more with the news- 
paper. His breathing was becoming al- 
most regular but was deeper than nor- 
mal. 

Nevertheless as he lay there he talked. 
‘Even at a time like this,’ I thought with 
a whimsical irony. 

“Funny,” Harry said, “I don’t have 
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any pain. I just blacked out, and next 

thing I knew I was here on the floor.” 
“Do you want to get up?” I said. 

“T'll help you when you're ready.” 


“Not yet, Friend.” His large chest 
rose and fell impressively with his deep 
breathing. “Last thing I remember I 
Was going to get the shaving mug and 
. .. Shave your neck. I'll be all right.” 

I urged him to remain quiet, but 
after a few minutes he insisted he was 
ready to get up. I helped him into a 
chair. It wasn’t too easy, as his left leg 
refused to do its job and he was a big 
man. 

“Best place for you is home,” I said. 
“T'll take you when you're ready. My 
car’s right in front.” 

For once he said nothing, so I 
scribbled a note to Gus, the proprietor, 
and perched it on the cash register. It 
was quite a struggle getting the old 
man into my car, but I made it. I came 
back and locked the door. 





TRUTH 
@ A half-truth is generally the worst 
half. 
—Banking 


@ Men have to find truth; not be- 
cause it is lost, but because they are 
lost. —Panin 





“Barker Street I think you once told 
me?” 

He nodded. “Four doors off Adams.” 

I started up slowly, driving as 
smoothly as I could. When we had gone 
about half a block, I asked: “Motion 
of the car bother any?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

We were quiet for a while. I judged 
he must be considering his situation— 
at least that’s what I’d have been doing 
in his circumstances. Under his breath 
I heard him say, “Poor Mom!” He must 
have been conscious that I heard him, 
for I glimpsed a turn of his head in 
my direction. 

“Will this be hard on her?” I said. 

“On her?” He came back with spirit. 
“Well, not so’s anyone could notice it. 
In fifteen years in a wheelchair there’s 
never been a word of complaint out of 
her. I reckon I’m the one it'll be hard 
on, seeing how precious wonderful she'll 
take it and how she’ll have to take care 
of me.” 

We turned at length off Adams and 
into Barker Street. He pointed out a 
small, white, one-story cottage. 

“Turn into the driveway, Friend,” he 
said. “We'll go in at the kitchen.” 


I had another struggle getting him 


out of the car and onto the little back 
step. I opened the door, and with a 
hump and a step and a lift, got him to 
stay upright in the doorway. The little 
kitchen, with its worn black and white 
linoleum, its oilcloth-covered corner 
table, and its old-fashioned kitchen 
cabinet, was in perfect order. The old 
man had evidently expected to find his 
Penelope there. 

“Mom,” he called, but his voice was 
not very loud. I saw he didn’t have the 
heart to make himself heard. 


E looked toward the next room. 
H We struggled through the kitchen 
into the plain, neat living room. It 
had an old-style davenport, a wooden 
rocker, a stand, and a straight backed 
chair. In a corner stood a little kerosene 
stove of a sort sometimes used on chilly 
days. A bedroom opened directly off 
the living room; the portieres were 
drawn aside, and there, in her wheel- 
chair, making straight the last fold of 
the counterpane, was the person who I 
knew was ‘Mom’. 

It cost him an effort, but he said it 
again. “Mom!” 

Her face seemed to whiten as she, in 
one swift pull of her hands, swung the 
wheelchair about to face us. Gray hair, 
long over her ears to her neck, outlined 
a pale face with scarcely blue eyes set 
in skimmed milk. Outwardly her ex- 
pression was a terrified question, but 
a lifetime of pain, care and love shone 
through it. 

I hastened to tell her as quickly as I 
could. “He fainted at the shop, but he 
came to right away. I thought I'd bet- 
ter bring him home. His left hand and 
leg don’t work very well. You'd better 
call a doctor.” 

She had not looked at me while I 
spoke. Instead her eyes searched his in 
a dazed but slowly enveloping pity. 

I moved a little as if to help him 
settle down into the old, wooden-armed 
davenport, but he seemed unwilling to 
yield, though he still leaned heavily and 
awkwardly on me. Suddenly he was 
taken with a shaking. I turned quickly 
to him, fearing a seizure. 

It was a moment before I realized 
that he was sobbing. He was looking 
humbly into her eyes ‘and made no 
move to check the tears. Her look re- 
mained fixed on him, nourishing, as 
from an inexhaustible source, her com- 
passion. 

In his look he simply delivered him- 
self into her loving care; and in her 
look at him she accepted lovingly one 
more care in a life of love. 





LOUIS HASLEY is a professor of English at 
Notre Dame University. His short stories and 
poems have appeared in many publications. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Crucifixion 


by GERALD VANN, O.P. 


NE of the most moving—and in a 
O sense puzzling—ol the minor 
figures in the drama of the Passion is 
the Good Thief. “Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 
And Jesus said to him, “I promise thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise.” It is puzzling: a Christian 
who has tried all his life to serve God 
but has remained none the less weak 
and culpable might say to himself, “The 
best I can hope for when I die is to 
go to purgatory for a long process of 
purification, and here is this thief, who 
has not so tried to serve God, but is 
promised an immediate heaven. Is it 
fair? What is the answer?” 

It is possible, of course, that there 
was never any great evil in the thief’s 
soul. A man can be driven into “anti- 
social behavior’ and still remain far 
more pure of heart than many a com- 
fortable, respectable citizen. But sup- 
pose that he were in fact a truly wicked 
man: what would the story mean? 
Heaven is essentially the perfect vision, 
because the perfect love, of God: the 
state of being  pertectly—of living 
utterly—in love. We are not to suppose 
that in this one case Our Lord abolished 
the law of justice, which is unthinkable. 
We are to suppose that, like Saul on 
the way to Damascus, the thief under- 
went a complete transformation—and 
that in the darkness which was “over 
all the earth until the ninth hour” he 
was re-born, gave himself completely 
to Love, and so in fact would be, im- 
mediately, in Paradise. 

The change can be thus a quick 
and instantaneous one; more usually 
it is a question of a long and arduous 
process. But always, it seems, the new 
life comes out of some form of death; 
the light is born out of some sort of 
darkness. For the change to be brought 
about is a change from a self-centered 
to a God-centered life, from selfishness 
to love, from proud isolation to the 
humble acceptance of life, of God. The 
false, proud ego must die (and hence 
the term mortification) ; the soul must 
go down, or be driven down, into the 
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darkness, so that, “poor and stripped 
and naked,” it may there find its true 
identity in God. 

What form may the death and dark- 
ness take? It may be the loss of worldly 
possessions, so that a hitherto well- 
ordered and comfortable existence is 
shattered at one blow; it may be the 
loss of someone without whose loving 
companionship life seems inconceivable; 
it may be the loss of love itself; it may 
be a sudden moral collapse, a shattering 
of a hitherto well-ordered spiritual life; 
it may be loss of faith, or apparent loss 
of faith, in God, in humanity, in one- 
self; it may be a combination of many 
or ‘all of these. 

Or it may be something much less 
dramatic: simply the fact that, as the 





@ To fall in love with God is the 
greatest of all romances; to seek 
Him, the greatest adventure; to find 
Him, the greatest human achieve- 


ment. —Father Raphael Simon 





years go by, the love and service of 
God, which had been in a sense so 
easy, so filled with joy, come to seem 
dull, dry, empty, unreal and that the 
presence of God, once felt so vividly, 
so habitually, seems to be withdrawn 
completely, and it is as though the 
golden sun had died and everything in 
the world was gray. 

The temptation, when such things 
happen, is to despair, to “give the whole 
thing up,” and to find fortgetfulness in 
feverish activity, in work or pleasure, to 
stop oneself thinking. But to do that 
is to miss a great Opportunity—to miss 
indeed the great opportunity. The dark- 
ness is creative, if only we meet it 
right. This is the opportunity to escape 
from the imprisonment of our own 
selfhood, to enter into the fullness of 
life. “Unless the grain of wheat .. . die, 
itself remaineth alone.” 

The rhythm of nature teaches us its 
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lesson: the sun dies at evening and 
goes down into the dark waters of the 
sea to be born again next day at dawn; 
the year dies—the fall, the dark winter— 
to be born again in spring; and when 
we follow the same pattern we become 
again one with the universe. The myths 
and symbols of humanity teach us the 
same lesson through the imagery of the 
dark journey, the death and birth of 
the hero; and when we follow the same 
pattern we become again one with 
humanity, with the human family. 


UR Lord in His passion gathers and 

fulfills all the lessons; and His own 
dark journey is not merely a lesson but 
an empowering. And when we try to 
undertake our own journey with Him, 
in that power, we become one with 
Him, we become one with Love. 

The transformation may be sudden 
and instantaneous, as with the Good 
Thief. Normally, it will be a slow and 
gradual process; and so we do well to 
think over the way in which we meet 
the small “deaths” which come to us 
in our daily lives—and to compare what 
is with what ought to be. The purpose 
of death is to strip us of self-com- 
placency, of pride, of arrogance, of 
self-reliance, or, on the other hand, of 
superficiality, of thoughtlessness and 
lovelessness, and to throw us_ back 
upon God in awe, humility, contrition, 
hope. Every pain or sorrow, then, every 
disappointment and frustration, every 
dark hour of whatever kind can be 
used as an occasion, not to rebel or to 
despair, but to return in simplicity of 
heart to the source of life and happi- 
ness. “We receive no more than the 
due reward of our deeds,” said the Good 
Thief. If, when the darkness covers us, 
we pray in that mood; if our prayer is 
not “How could you do this to me?” 
but “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner,” 
we can then think with hope of the old 
adage “The darkest hour precedes the 
dawn” and try to rest in the sure 
knowledge that out of the darkness, in 
the end, will come light, and life, and 
Love. 
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4 The gracious portals of Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 


A seminarian rings outside bell to summon colleagues on the spacious campus 4 


© The most admirable institution that Christ has bequeathed 
to the world through His Church is the Catholic priest- 
hood. Since its inception at the Last Supper through the 
ages until now, it has been the admiration of those within 
and outside the Catholic Church. The more it is an object 
of love to the faithful, so much the more is it the object 
of hatred and calumny for the enemies of the Church. 

It contains in it not only the sacramental character and 
a special grace for those who receive it, but also it is 
God’s chosen manner of continuing the sacraments and 
His abiding presence among men. For such a dignity, and 
so great obligations, not every man is called, nor even if 
called, able to persevere in such a life of dedication. 
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Since this priesthood must be the elite of God’s Church 
and since the diocesan clergy is the very backbone of this 
veritable army of chosen soldiers, THE SiGN salutes diocesan 
priests throughout the world and takes its readers behind 
seminary walls to give them a close-up of the training of 
the young men «who will one day fill up these ranks. We 
are more than grateful to the Newark seminary authorities 
for their wonderful co-operation in the task of securing 
these pictures. 

\fter completing two years of college, six years is a long 
time for specific training. Each day is long, for seminarians 
rise early. Holy Mass and meditation begin the day. 
Classes occupy the morning. Study fills the afternoon and 
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The world’s most beloved and familiar figure is 


the Parish Priest. His busy life is little known, but 
his sacrificial years of preparation are almost 
obscured. Here is a glimpse of life in the Seminary 
of the Immaculate Conception, Darlington, N. J., 


Alma Mater of the clergy of the Newark Archdiocese 


The affable Rector, Msgr. Powers, de- 
votes his time to personal needs of all 




















A The seminary library is a research center for 
tomorrow’s teachers and defenders of the Faith 


wv Philosophy, Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy, 
and Scripture are taught in a six-year course 
With the dawn, Holy Mass begins the day for earnest 
seminarians preparing for the day of their own first Mass 


evening. Meals, recreation, devotions, and work fall into 
the regular routine each day. A seminarian is a man of 
action. Always he is reminded that he is in the seminary 
for a specific reason. His training of soul, mind, and body 
is longer and more intense than the basic training for any 
branch of the armed forces or any professional career. 
This must be, because the work expected of him in both 
the natural order and the supernatural order is greater 
than any other. 

We trust the laity will be moved herein to admire more 
and love their local clergy for the sacrifices they have made 
that they might stand before their altars “as men approved 
of God.” 
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The beautiful hands of the priest were first the duti- 
ful hands of the seminarian as used to labor as books 
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Seminarian in background pulpit reads while class- 
mates eat a hearty meal in the cheery refectory 


We can follow the day of a seminarian 





in this picture story with interest and 


of love, hope, faith, self-conquest, and 


devotion that makes of a man a priest 


profit. But only God can know the mixture 


Between classes there’s time to talk shop. Nowhere is 
there greater enthusiasm and energetic preparation 





In the simple privacy of his own room, a seminarian 
reads before retiring at the end of his busy day 
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A chess game relaxes minds and captivates interest. 
Clerical companionship has its own unique joviality 


> The figure of Christ the King 
emblazoned above the altar 
keynotes this scene as 
seminarians become Subdeacons 
in the chapel 


V The last step before 
priesthood is that of deacon. 
Here kneeling before the 
Bishop, young men see 

their goal almost realized 


Birettas and baseball caps mingle at a recreation 


period. 


Body and soul are alerted 


in the seminary 
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Rice Irwin, right, descendant of original mill own- 
ers, tells how flow of water to wheel is regulated 
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The wooden pinion gears on drive shaft wheel are 
in good shape, despite continuous use since 1879. 


The Old 


Milt Stream 


Here’s one old Tennessee mill 


where romanticism has not yet replaced 


work as a reason for existence 


@On the Norris Freeway near Norris Dam in eastern 
Tennessee, there’s an old mill stream that you can go 
down to without feeling too sentimental. For it drives an 
18th century grist mill known as Rice’s Old Mill, which 
still turns out corn and wheat flour in reasonable quan- 
tities, though not enough, of course, to give big flour 
manufacturers any more gray hairs than they may already 
have. 

Built originally in 1798, it was razed by a storm, built 
again in 1879, and finally removed to its present site by 
the Federal Government. 

The mill, which once was harnessed to supply elec- 
tricity for a marveling community, is driven by water 
from a small creek which plays over the water wheel. The 
water is conducted from the milldam through a millrace 
made of earth banks and boards to the top of the wheel. 
There, it pours into buckets causing the wheel to rotate 
and turn the driving shaft that leads to the cog wheels 
in the lower story of the millhouse. These in turn are 
connected with the millstones which produce the fine 
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To prevent friction from destroying cogs and pegs, 
Irwin applies a coat of paraffin as a lubricant. 





No mass producer, he—Irwin pours grain for grind- 
ing. Upper stone is adjustable for fine or coarse meal. 


flour for which Rice’s old mill is noted. Unlike steel- 
milled flour, the stone-ground product of the mill still 
retains a high percentage of the nutritional value of the 
natural corn or wheat. 

If this sounds rather academic in a machine age, you 
can always dig up some old-fashioned sentiment and enjoy 
a visit to Rice’s Old Mill simply for old time’s sake. 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Irwin explains grooves in stone, which enable flour 
to move to outer edge of stone when grinding is over. 





People come from miles around to buy Irwin’s fine 
flour in neat brown packages for family baking. 
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“O Lady Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty; 
For with the reflex of His own 


Resplendent thorns Christ circled 
thee.”—Francis Thompson 

ORROW has plagued the heart of 
S man since the Fall, when an angry 
God thundered forth His penalty 
of suffering and death upon Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. It is the 
bitter ingredient in man’s cup of earthly 
joy. He cannot escape sorrow, do what 
he will. By innumerable devices he tries 
frantically to saturate his soul with 
pleasure, but to no avail. God’s punish- 
ment for sin is a divine decree which 
must stand until the end of time. 


No human creature has ever been 
exempted from the Creator’s law of 


tribulation. Saint and sinner alike fall 
under this injunction. However, in the 
mysterious workings of divine Provi- 
dence, suffering and _ sanctity have 
been joined in a very special relation- 
ship. Suffering has been transformed 
from a thing of terror and dread into 
something productive of everlasting 
good. Christ has commanded: “If any 
man will come after Me, let him take up 
his cross daily and follow Me.” And He 
did not merely recommend or prescribe 
suffering for His followers. His own suf- 
ferings, His Passion and Death, 

give worth to everything that is 
endured for His sake. 

It is in keeping with 
divine pattern of suffering that 
the immaculate Mother of God 
should be in the vanguard of 
those who have imitated Christ 
in His sufferings. She is the para- 
gon of suffering, for her most 
glorious title is Mater Dolorosa 


this 


—Sorrowful Mother. Most of 
Mary’s prerogatives were gifts 
of God, befitting her divine 


maternity; she is the Mother of 
Sorrows by acquired right. And, 

as we speak of the redemptive 
sufferings of Our Lord as the Passion 
of Christ, so we may significantly desig- 
nate the Virgin’s sufferings as the Pas- 
sion of Mary. 

The suffering which Mary endured in 
her early youth must be left to conjec- 
ture. However, when she accepted the 
divine maternity, she must have sensed 
her dedication to sorrow. “Thou shalt 
call His name Jesus,” said the Angel 
Gabriel. And to Joseph, the Angel 
said: “She shall bring forth a Son; and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus. For He 
shall save His people from their sins.” 
He was the Saviour, the suffering Mes- 
sias foretold by the prophets. And so, at 
the moment of Annunciation, Mary was 
consecrated to a lifetime of suffering as 
the Mother of the Man of Sorrows. She 
did not shrink from it, 
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nor was she 


sad and despondent as are those who 
do not love God. For this she was des- 
tined, and with maternal fortitude and 
entire trust in God, she awaited the ful- 
fillment of His will. Hence it was that 
when she visited her cousin Elizabeth, 
she sang, with an outburst of holy joy, 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour. Because He hath regarded the 
humility of His handmaid; for behold 
from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. Because He that is 
mighty hath done great things to me; 
and holy is His name... .” 

This song of joy is not at variance 
with Mary’s knowledge of impending 
sorrow, for “Christian sadness is divine” 
and there is a holy happiness in doing 
the will of God. 

In the progression of Mary’s way of 
affliction, an early climax was reached 
when she presented the infant Jesus in 
the Temple. The aged Simeon, speaking 
in the name of God, predicted with pro- 
phetic violence that both she and her 
Son were predestined to grief: “Behold, 


this Child is set for the fall and for the. 


resurrection of many in Israel, and for a 
sign which shall be contradicted. And 
thy own soul a sword shall pierce... .” 
This was the divine decree of martyr- 
dom for Mary, pronounced with a sure 


into the holy sanctuary of her Immacu- 
late Heart and to estimate the pro- 
fundity of her maternal consecration to 
God’s will. Destined to an ordeal such 
as no other creature ever endured, 
heroically she advanced in the maternal 
art of self-sacrifice, in the conquest of 
encroaching desolation. 

In the somewhat detailed unfolding 
cf the Passion of Christ, there is little 
mention made of the Mother of God. 
Perhaps the Evangelists did not feel 
equal to the task of including Mary in 
their account of this sad story. The 
recording, therefore, is of His Passion; 
but her inclusion is implicit. A Mother- 
Son association such as this the world 
has never known: the all-holy God and 
His perfect Creation. Who could have 
described the delicate sensitivity of 
Mary's soul to the unutterable horrors 
of the Passion of her Son? Who but she 
knew to the full the engulfing desola- 
tion, the bitter far-flung reaches of the 
redemptive martyrdom of her Son? It 
was also the time of her Passion. And 
so, every stroke of the lash, the burning 
pain of the crown of thorns, the insults, 
the mockery, the torturous ascent to 
Calvary—the injustice of it all, must 
have accumulated like a mighty cascade 
to inundate her soul with a flood of 
agony beyond compare. 


The Passion of Mary 


When Mary agreed to be Mother of the Saviour, she 


agreed to live with sorrow. Grief met her everywhere, 


carrying the sword of which Simeon warned her 
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finality in the very Temple of the most 
High God. 

Once more during the youth of Our 
Lord would the sword of tribulation 
pierce the heart of Mary: when He was 
lost for three days in the Temple. After 
she and Joseph had found Him, she 
gently chided: “Son, why hast Thou 
done so to us? Behold thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing.” And then 
the curtain of obscurity is drawn by the 
Evangelists until our Lord’s public life 
begins at the age of thirty. 

“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace with God and men.” Dur- 
ing the hidden life at Nazareth, what 
were Mary’s thoughts as day succeeded 
day, and year succeeded year, and the 
time of her Son’s Passion and Death 
came closer? It is impossible to search 


“Now there stood by the Cross of 
Jesus, His Mother.” Beneath the tree of 
Golgotha she stood, a Mother whose 
love was unto death. Throughout that 
long, anguished ordeal, she spoke never 
a word. Now indeed was the sword of 
Simeon’s prophecy plunged deep. With 
implacable sureness her mind swept 
back through the years to the moment 
of Annunciation, the time of the Mag- 
nificat, the glorious Nativity and the 
hidden years with God at Nazareth. 
For all the anticipated grief, that was 
the season of joyousnéss and delight; 
now is come the time of investiture in 
pain. Mary, the Queen of Calvary, stood 
in agonized silence while the flame of 
affliction burned furiously within her 
Immaculate Heart. She was the Mother 


of this Man of Grief, and she could do 
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naught to comfort Him. His sevenfold 
utterances but added to her woe. 

“Woman behold thy son.” Now in- 
deed was the long-dreaded time of part- 
ing. The mockeries, the blasphemies, 
the nightmarish roaring of the rabble, 
the eerie darkness, the thunder and the 
lightning, the fiendish horror of this 
dreadful deed done to her Beloved—this 
was sin’s legacy to the Queen of Martyrs, 
this was the price of man’s redemption. 
The prophecy of Isaias was at long last 
fulfilled: “Who hath believed our re- 
port? We have seen Him, and there 
was no sightliness . . . despised and the 
most abject of men, a man of sorrows. 
... And she is His Mother. 

“It is finished.” So soon is it ended. 
So much accomplished in so short a 
time. Such a costly price for man’s re- 
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By permission of Laurent Tisne, publishers of 


Pieta, by Luis Morales, San Fernando Academy, Madrid 


demption. The love of God for man, 
and a Mother’s love for her Son. We 
may prayerfully wonder what were the 
thoughts of Mary as she held in her 
arms the torn and mangled Body of her 
beloved Son. She had been chosen by 
God to be the Mother of the Sacrifice 
for man’s sinfulness, yet she herself was 
sinless. The sorrows of mankind are the 
punishment for sin; sinless, she did not 
deserve to suffer. This, therefore, is her 
beatitude, that she suffered with her 
Son for sinful man. This is her great 
prerogative, that she had a part in the 
Redemption. Here is a frame of refer- 
ence for those who deny or overlook the 
unique sublimity of Our Lady: she is in- 
deed a creature, but is by merit and the 
choice of God, the Sinless One, the 
Mother of Christ, and the Co-Redemp- 


“Christ’s Image’ 


trix of the human race. The Passion of 
Christ is, in part, her Passion. And so, 
the sinful, ungrateful, sorrowful heart 
of many may be incited to pray to her 
who is the Mother of Sorrows. 

She is now in resplendent glory: “A 
woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars.” In the merciful 
designs of God’s Providence, man may 
be comforted in his misery in this vale 
of tears with the assurance that in 
heaven he has a maternal Advocate who 
shared the Passion of the Son of God. 





VERY REV. BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P., 
M.A., newly elected Rector of Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y., was formerly pro- 
fessor of English and French at the Seminary. 
Father Buckley is noted also for his dramatic 
and convert work, 
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In “Little Boy Lost.” Bing Crosby 
(shown with Christian Fourcade 
and Gabrielle Dorziat) is an Ameri- 
can reporter who returns to France 
in search of his motherless son 





Stage 


and 


Sereen 


by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 


LITTLE BOY LOST is the sort of movie that can lead 
Hollywood out of its travail. It is the best 


sing Crosby 
story since Going My 


Way, a tender and moving study 
without any of the artifice or sophistication that makes so 
many dramas merely maudlin. This has sentiment, but it is 
sincere, honest, and appealing. It presents Crosby in the 
role of an American radio correspondent who marries a 
French singer, is separated from her and their baby son 
during the Nazi invasion, and then learns that she has been 
executed as an underground agent. Years later, he returns 
to France, still hunting his lost boy. In a provincial orphan- 
age he is led to a sad-eyed youngster who may be his son. 
The rapprochement is depicted in a series of charming 
scenes, with a wan Crosby winning the youngster though 
never disclosing the possible relationship. Christian Four- 
cade is excellent as the boy. Claude Dauphin, as an under- 
standing friend, Gabrielle Dorziat, as a Mother 
Superior, and Nicole Maurey, in the brief role of the 
Parisian songstress, head a splendid Gallic cast. Three songs 
by Johnny Burke and Jimmy Van Heusen help brighten 
the mood of this stimulating Crosby charade. (Paramount) 


stern 
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RETURN TO PARADISE was filmed in the South Seas, 
and therein lies its principal appeal. Gary Cooper is a 
lrifter who comes to a tiny tsland, frees its people from 
the tyranny of a white dictator, settles down in a_ tempo- 
rary arrangement with a native girl, and ultimately leaves 
to resume his wanderings. Years later, after Pearl Harbor, 
he is back, discovers his half-caste daughter, and in the film’s 
attempt to affirm moral values, Cooper pledges his fatherly 
care. The visual beauty of the islands makes a stunning 
backdrop, but is marred by the suggestiveness of some 
scenes. Tanned and taciturn, the star is equal to the slight 
demands of his role, as are Roberta Haynes, Barry Jones, 
and John Hudson. Its value as a travel-movie far out- 
weighs the dramatic content. (United Artists) 


Robert Taylor essays a change of acting pace in RIDE, 
VAQUERO without conspicuous success. Cast as a grim 


gunman in a band which terrorizes the pioneer settlers 
of Texas, Taylor just doesn’t bring the character to life. 


Principal fault lies with a very weak script and John 
Farrow’s faltering direction. Ava Gardner, Howard Keel, 
Anthony Quinn, and Kurt Kazsner are also mired down in 
this offbeat, adult Western. (M-G-M) 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES is distinguished from 
the average burlesque performance only in the matter of 
budget. Obviously, a great deal of money has been spent 
in turning the Anita Loos story into a Technicolor musical 
for the abilities of Jane Russell and Marilyn Monroe, who 
cavort in the slinky style of the Minsky brigade. The Loos 
saga ol gold-digging chorines gets monotonous long before 
the joke has run its course. The industry authorities who 
refused a seal of approval to The Moon is Blue must have 
been sleeping or away on vacation when this was passed. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Joel McCrea and Evelyn Keyes are appropriately cast as 
an American Army colonei and wife caught up in a web 
of foreign intrigue in the British-made SHOOT FIRST. 
Espionage follows a familiar pattern on the screen, and 
this fairly suspenseful yarn is not inclined to any radical 


Bing Crosby and Christian Fourcade 
arrive at station to depart for America 


* 


deviation. 
shoots a 


Hunting on a preserve he has rented, McCrea 
poacher with buckshot. He then discovers that 
the man is dead. The police, an atomic spy ring, and an 
eccentric Polish emigré take up the action from there. 
A mildly exciting chase leads to an eerie climax in Mmeé. 
Tussaud’s Wax Works. The gait is definitely British, with 
a dash of Hollywood cloak-and-dagger technique, but the 
result is a shade less absorbing than it should be. (United 
Artists) 


MAIN STREET TO BROADWAY embellishes a_ pallid 
love story with brief appearances by such footlight luminaries 
as Helen Hayes, Shirley Booth, Ethel Barrymore, Mary 
Martin, and Tallulah Bankhead. They are on deck to add 
flavor to the saga of an aspiring young playwright who 
meets the usual obstacles in his climb. The project is 
designed to regild the theatrical lily and serve too as an 
ANTA aid in the recovery of the fabulous invalid. As a 
propaganda piece it is interesting, but it bogs down when 
set adrift on its own story merits. Tom Morton and Mary 
Murphy are the struggling stage youngsters, with Herb 
Shriner, Lionel Barrymore, Agnes Moorehead, Lilli Palmer, 
Rex Harrison, Gertrude Berg, and Leo Durocher appearing 
briefly. (M-G-M) 
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THE BAND WAGON is lively, lavish, and witty. It revives 
some favorite musical comedy tunes, reintroduces a suave 
Jack Buchanan, and gives Fred Astaire his most reward- 
ing assignment in years. The libretto realigns backstage 
props and people with a fair amount of good humor, but 
it is the show-within-the-show that makes this tinted musical 
come to life. Building production numbers around such 
well-remembered songs as “I Love Louisa,” “Dancing in the 
Dark,” and “Louisiaria Hayride,” the picture develops into 
a musically literate, spirited show. Cyd Charisse, Nanette 
Fabray, James Mitchell, and Oscar Levant help out with 
their respective specialties. (M-G-M) 


Walt Disney’s Tru-Life Adventures are among the finest 
short subjects ever shown on the screen. Latest in the 
series of half-hour visits to Nature’s nooks and crannies 


is PROWLERS OF THE EVERGLADES, a colorful, inform- 








% Herb Shriner finds a_ sympathetic listener in 
Rosemary DeCamp in “Main Street to Broadway” 


| 
| 


ative, and fascinating study of wild life im the dense 
heart of Florida. The light touch, characteristic of other 
Disney ventures into nature-study, is notably missing here. 
But it would be difficult to find charm or humor in an 
area dominated by the moods of king alligator. The camera 
has accomplished several minor miracles in relaying the 
sultry beauty of this mysterious corner of creation. (Disney- 
RKO) 


An antique mystery-story gimmick is revived in DANGER- 
OUS CROSSING, which fails to generate more than a mild 
degree of suspense. Jeanne Crain is starred in this version, 
revamped slightly to have a groom, instead of a room, seem- 
ingly disappear from the face of the earth. A honeymoon - 
couple on a cruise are the principals, with a ship’s doctor 
involved in helping the distraught bride locate her vanishing 
spouse. For all the intrigue and commotion, this is merely 
adequate storyspinning. It lacks the inventiveness and spar- 
kle necessary to resuscitate a thrice-told tale. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


I, THE JURY is a faithful adaptation of the Mickey Spillane 
inystery. Even with the rougher edges toned down, it is a 
tawdry yarn, garrulous, preoccupied with sex, about as sus- 
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penseful as a TV cooking show, and every bit as dull as the 
Spillane originals. For some unexplained reason it has been 
photographed in the 3-D process, a perfect example of the 
misuse to which the system can be put. There isn’t a flying 
arrow, a tossed brick, or even a solidly rounded idea in the 
whole production. On almost every score this is a good 
movie to avoid. It is just another sample of the kind of 
movie that is not helping Hollywood in the battle it is 
waging to survive in the face of the stiff competition from 
television. One can’t help wondering if the movie mag- 
nates have much respect for the good taste of the average 
moviegoer. (United Artists) 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY is a bitter, perceptive, and 
tough movie based on the James Jones novel. Professional 
soldiering is the theme and Schofield Barracks in the Hawaii 
of 1939 the backdrop. Although there is considerable modi- 
fication of incident and dialogue, the film version is censor- 
able in that it gives implied approval to immorality, high- 
lights suggestive actions, and condones divorce. Considering 
the origin of the picture, none of this is any surprise. An 
exceptionally fine cast, Burt Lancaster, Deborah Kerr, Mont- 
gomery Clift, Donna Reed, and even Frank Sinatra give it 
some technical merit. Filmed in Hawaii and Hollywood, the 
production juxtaposes beautiful backgrounds against the 
lower-case actions of the Jones characters. Not recommended 
to any audience. (Columbia) 
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* Photographer Eddie Albert, Princess Audrey Hepburn, 
and reporter Gregory Peck in “Roman Holiday” 


A new star appears on the movie horizon with the appear- 
ance of Audrey Hepburn in ROMAN HOLIDAY. The 
young Irish-Dutch tass, who has had brief experience in 
British movies and on the Broadway stage, proves to be 
the most refreshing personality the screen has offered in 
some time. She plays a princess of royal blood (who is the 
prototype of one Margaret Rose), bored with the diplo- 
matic demands of a state tour, who kicks over the traces 
in Rome. In company with an American correspondent, 
who has no idea of her identity, she tours the city, falls 
in love, and reluctantly learns to face reality. A pleasant 
comedy romance, brightened by some seldom-photographed 
Roman backgrounds, sincere performances from Gregory 
Peck, Miss Hepburn, and Eddie Albert, and the piquant 
air of a modern-day fairy tale. (Paramount) 
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Hollywood Revolution 


Only yesterday, Hollywood was intent on convincing the 
customers that “movies are better than ever.” It was a 
good try, but it didn’t quite come off. The twenty-six mil- 
lion Americans who have abandoned the moviegoing habit 
in the last five years were not impressed. Now the industry 
has revised the slogan to persuade the patrons that movies 
are bigger than ever, secure in the knowledge that no one 
can dispute it. 

In assuming new proportions and adding dimensional 
effects, the motion picture industry is in the throes of a 
revolution as violent and significant as the one which gave 
birth to sound. The screen is becoming wider, bigger, 
brighter, and more realistic. Stereophonic techniques are 
adding flexibility to sound by the use of loudspeakers 
strategically placed throughout a theater. 

The moviegoer who rides a Cinerama roller coaster or 
shies away as a burning arrow flies into his lap from the 
3-D screen is pioneering with the technicians in an effort 
to make the motion picture duplicate natural vision and 
sound. To date those effects have not been fully realized, 
but the experimentation continues. 

Meanwhile, new words and terminologies are being tossed 
at the public with confusing abandon. The prospective 
patron is lured with words like Cinerama, Cinemascope, 
Natural Vision, 3-D, Wide-screen, all preceded by that 
perpetually intriguing adjective, “new,” with an occasional 
“exciting” tossed in for effect. 

In striving for natural vision effect there are two basic 
methods: stereoscopic photography and the peripheral vision 
approach. The former requires the use of polaroid glasses 
by the audience, and the latter must be projected on a 
wide, curved screen. 

Briefly, the new techniques of projection and the prin- 
ciples behind them are: Cinerama, a method in which a 
curved screen, occupying the entire width of a stage and 
divided into three sections, reflects images photographed by 
three cameras and flashed on the screen by three projectors. 
The result is so lifelike that the audience feels it is part of 
the action, whether that be an airplane dive or a spin on 
*waterskis. On the debit side is the expense involved in 
converting a theater for this type of projection, the fact 
that it is not particularly suited to anything but spectacular, 
panoramic scenes, and the still unsolved problem of syn- 
chronizing three projectors. 

Cinemascope is a wide screen process on the same gen- 
eral plan, using one camera to photograph a scene and one 
projector. It requires a smaller screen that can be more 
readily adapted to the average theater and, as in Cinerama, 
employs strategically placed loudspeakers to carry out the 
idea of “all-over” sound. 

Natural Vision is the companion to 3-D, or third-dimen- 
sional projection. It gives a stereoptican effect when the 
viewer wears polaroid glasses, which are actually light 
filters designed to blend the fuzzy blur on the screen into 
a clear image. Two cameras are used in photographing a 
3-D movie, one capturing the image that the left eye of an 
average person would see, and the other taking a right-eye 
photo. Twin projectors throw the scene on the screen just 
as the average pair of eyes would see it, slightly over- 
lapping. It is left to the viewer’s coordinating processes to 
set the picture in focus. 

There are several such systems in the field now. Public 
acceptance and technical progress will decide which, if any, 
will become the standard screen. Both 3-D and widescreen 
have been tried before and were discarded after their 
novelty value disappeared. That can and will occur again 
unless stronger stories and performances are used to bolster 
the novelty effect. 
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E came around the desk and put 
a hand on _ the 


boy’s shoulder. 
For the hundredth time he asked, 
“Flash—what are you trying to find? 
All these attempts of yours to run 
off—what were you searching for? Tell 
me that and perhaps I can help.” 

The boy stood up, his small face 
twisted and close to tears. “I want to 
find my old man,” he blurted out. “He 
ran out when I was a kid, sure, I know 
all about that. But he’s 
He’s got to be somewhere. 
got to find him.” 

The man returned to his chair behind 
the big desk, here in the Director's of- 


somewhere. 
And I've 
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fice at the Children’s Village. For a 
long moment he was quiet. Then he 
said, “But you hardly knew him, Flash. 
You don’t even remember what he looks 
like.” 

“I’ve got to find him,” the boy re- 
peated doggedly. “Him and me, we 
could have a home together. A home 
that belongs to us. Really belongs to 
us. Only sometimes we could go off 
hunting or fishing. Maybe, when he 
finds out I’m grown up...” 

“You've kept this locked up inside of 
you—all these months?” 

“It isn’t anybody's business, 
said. “Nobody’s but mine.” 


the boy 


Coolly, deliberately, the Director 
pointed out that the father might be 
ten thousand miles away. Might be off 
somewhere. In Europe 
Canada, or South 
had heard a 
years. 

But the tall, soft-spoken Director be- 
hind the desk had a proposition for 
this pint-sized, black-haired boy. “Sup- 
pose we make a bargain, Flash—you 
and me? I'll give you my promise to 
get the facts, whatever they are, about 
your father. But until I get those facts 
—you agree to stay put. 
aways!” 

There 


possibly, or 
America. No one 
word from him in ten 


No more run- 


was a hint of doubt in the 
boy’s expression. “You’d tell me 
straight out? No matter what? You 
wouldn’t hold back?” 

“Straight out,” the Director promised. 
“The moment I know.” 

For an instant the 
Then slowly he nodded. 

It was a strange pact, this bargain 
between Director Harold Strong, head 
of the Children’s Village, and the run- 
away boy they called Flash, whose 
escapades over the past few years had 
made him a familiar “oldtimer” in half 
a dozen police departments along the 
Eastern coast. 

His mother had died when he was 
seven. The father had run out on the 
home years before that, vanishing into 
the limbo of “whereabouts unknown.” 
The boy couldn’t remember the father 
at all, yet he spoke of him frequently. 
Offhandedly. Always referring to him 
as “my old man.” 

After his mother’s death, he had gone 
to live with an elderly aunt. Kindly 
and full of good intentions, the aunt 
was too old and tired to give him the 
care needed. Five times he had tried 
to run away from the aunt’s house. 
Five times the police brought him back. 

The policeman had questioned him 
each time, of course. Where did he 
think he was heading? Why? How far 
did he figure to get without a dime in 
his pocket? 

But his only answer had been sullen 
SUENCE... « 

They had sent him finally—as a 
“chronic truant”—to the Children’s Vil- 
lage at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., a haven of 
cottages and classrooms, rolling lawns, 
and football fields, where the delin- 
quent, the maladjusted, the emotionally 
disturbed, get a fresh chance at the 
business of learning to adjust, learning 
to face reality, squarely and unafraid. 

For the staff of experts at the Village, 
charged with the practical job of 


boy hesitated. 
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HE housewife is a magnificent 
person because in a_ last-ditch 
stand she typifies the universal, the 
well-rounded, in an age of the nar- 
row specialist. The world has be- 
come suspicious of the jack-ol-all- 
trades, and he who does not special- 
ize goes on the public welfare rolls. 
This is not the age of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who was architect, engineer, 
painter, and inventor, or of Thomas 
Jefferson, philosopher, statesman, 
architect, horticulturist. This is the 
age when medical men shy away 
from general practice to specialize 
in afflictions of the right ear; this 
is the age of the “labor lawyer,” the 
“audio-visual” specialist in educa- 
tion, the “orthodontist” and “ex- 
odontist” in dentistry. 
The housewife is all that stands 
between the insanity of male ultra- 





THE HOUSEWIFE by EDWARD A. CONNELL 


specialization and the vestigial sta- 
bility of other ages when a man 
could make an incision and write a 
song and not be considered a 
wastrel spreading his talents too 
thin. 

The housewife is chef and dieti- 
tian, upholsterer, seamstress, inte- 
rior decorator, cabinetmaker, child 
psychologist, nurse, bedtime racon- 
teur, and secretary of the League of 
Women Voters. She is gardener, 
Sunday school teacher, chauffeur, 
and Red Cross worker. 

She is all of these things and in 
time of national crisis she adds 
other interests,—turret lathe op- 
erator, assembler of airplane engine 
parts, punch press operator. She 
is a member of that group known 
as “the weaker sex”, 














straightening out the. hearts and minds 
of hundreds of troubled boys, Flash 
presented special problems. He seemed 
to fit well into the life of the Village. 
so long as they could keep him on 
bounds. But keeping this inveterate 
runaway on bounds was no ordinary 
task. Eleven times in six months, he 
had slipped out into the night, fleeing 
over darkened roads, bound for heaven 
knows where. 

Brought back by the state troopers, 
he had persisted in his refusal to an- 
swer any questions, accepting without 
argument punishment meted out for 
these unscheduled — excursions—long 
hours of extra work detail while the 
others were at the movies or down at 
the football field. 

On Flash’s eleventh attempt, Direc- 
tor Strong had to warn him that the 
last chance was coming up. “You're 
here by order of the court, Flash. One 
more attempt and they'll insist on tak- 
ing you from the Village—or sending 
you to one of the state reform schools.” 

Panic gleamed in the boy’s eyes. The 
Director realized the importance of the 
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moment. It was then he had come 
around the desk, and Flash had blurted 
out the truth of his search for the 
father, and these two had made their 
solemn pact. 

Each of the high contracting parties 
kept his word. For nearly a year, Flash 
made no attempt to run off. During 
these months of waiting he became one 
of the leaders in his cottage, an out- 
standing “citizen” in the village of boys, 
an honor student in first year high— 
and the fastest halfback on the 
football team. 

Only, once or twice, he dropped a 
hint of what was going on in his mind. 
“Maybe I won’t be here much longer,” 
he told the boys in his cottage one 
night. “Maybe I'll be going to live 
with my old man. They'll find him, 
all right. You just wait.” 

But on a gray morning in January, 
an investigator’s report arrived on the 
desk of the Director. The report con- 
tained documented, indisputable  evi- 
dence which would blast forever the 
boy’s big dream. His father was dead, 
had died nearly ten years past, fol- 


scrub 


lowing a drunken brawl in a barroom, 

There were some on the staff who 
argued against telling the boy. They 
warned that the shock could wreck al] 
the progress Flash had made in these 
past months. The Director understood 
their fears. But the pact was a sacred 
bond. The terms had to be honored, 

He took the news in silence. He 
stood motionless before the desk, dark 
eyes staring at the rug, hands clenched 
into fists. “Whatever you decide to do, 
Flash,” Director Strong told him, “think 
it over carefully. Your record has been 
magnificent this past year. Don’t spoil 
it. Don’t make a mistake.” 

“Thanks.” But the tone was bitter, 
angry. “Thanks for the pitch.” 

At two o'clock the following morn- 
ing, the housemother called Director 
Strong to inform him that Flash was 
gone. It was the old routine all over 
again, as they had feared. Notifying 
the State Police. Giving the boy’s de- 
scription. Waiting for patrol cars to 
spot him, somewhere along snow- 
covered roads. 

Time, the Director realized, had al- 
most run out on the youngster. 

But not quite. At four o’clock in the 
morning, there was a banging at the 
door of the Director’s house. When 
Strong opened it, he saw standing on 
the steps—the bedraggled, shivering, 
pint-sized figure. “Mr. Strong,” Flash 
said, “can I come in?” 

Out in the kitchen, sipping cocoa, 
the boy tried to explain. “I didn’t 
know where I was heading,” he de- 
clared, “I just kept walking and walk- 
ing. I kept thinking I didn’t have any 
home like other guys. Any home at all. 
So what difference did it make what 
I did or where I went? That was what 
I kept thinking. 

“Only it was snowing and wet. And 
I found I was thinking about—back 
here. About you and the fellows. All 
of a sudden it came over me. This is 
my home. Right here. This place I’ve 
been running from—this is the place 
I’ve been looking for, all the time.” 
He paused. “Can you understand a 
thing like that, Mr. Strong?” 

The Director nodded. Flash sipped 
his cocoa a moment and then, with the 
remarkable irrelevancy of youth, began 
to talk about the chances of the basket- 
ball team. 

A little later they walked to the door, 
and the Director watched Flash trudge 
back along the path to his cottage, to 
the other boys, to the life of the Vil- 
lage. There was no need for words— 
or punishment. For somewhere out on 
a windswept road, Flash had learned 
to face up to his own realities. Had 
learned at last the important grownup 
truth—that home can be any place on 
earth where we are wanted and loved. 
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The Importance 
of English 


“You can have any six,” he said 
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Of all my grandmother’s 


talents, whether musical 


or maternal, once only one counted 


N last week’s paper I saw a picture 

of some Catholic missionaries about 
to sail for India. They have a hard road 
ahead of them. But no matter what 
other perils they face, it’s a cinch they 
will never find themselves up against 
quite the knotty problem in interna- 
tional diplomacy which once faced my 
missionary grandfather on his first voy- 
age to India. 

The problem: was grandmother. 

My grandfather, like so many of the 
males in the Protestant branch (i.e., 
99 44/100 per cent) of the family, was a 
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Congregational minister. According to 
family tradition he was the first mis- 
sionary of this persuasion to reach In- 
dia. My personal recollections of my 
grandmother are of a bedridden, crotch- 
ety old lady whose greatest joy in life 
was playing: cribbage with my father. 
But in those days she was a powerhouse. 
Unlike a missionary-in-law aunt of mine, 
who lived in China for twenty-five years 
and sternly refused to learn or speak a 
word of Chinese, Grandmother had 
great plans for bucking the language 
barrier. She sailed determined not only 






to learn the native tongue but to teach 
the natives English just as fast as Grand- 
father could teach them the tenets of 


Congregationalism. 

After a long and unluxurious cruise, 
the ship put in for supplies at a little 
seaport on the East coast of Africa. The 
area was ruled by a friendly native 
potentate who had himself learned a 
reasonable amount of English from a 
missionary. No sooner had word got 
round that a couple of Americans were 
on board the ship than a hasty summons 
came from the royal household: would 
missionary and party please wait upon 
the king at their earliest convenience? 

Grandmother put on her Sunday bon- 
net and they went calling. 

Although the chieftain made polite 
conversation with his visitors for the 
prescribed length of time, it was obvious 
that his mind was not on his amenities. 
Finally he came to the point and told 
Grandfather that he had been waiting 
months for an English or American 
traveler to put in at his port. Would the 
visitors please siep this way? 


RANDFATHER and Grandmother 

were led through a hallway to a 
salon, handsomely decorated and _ fea- 
turing in the middle of the floor an im- 
pressive piece of furniture. It was a 
fancifully carved and gilded structure of 
wood, generously proportioned, with 
four ornately designed poles sticking 
straight up in the air from its four ex- 
tremities. The whole thing looked 
rather like a dislocated bed without a 
canopy. Someone had even heaped silk 
cushions at one end of it. 

The chief waved a hand at the crea- 
tion and explained. This truly magnifi- 
cent bibelot had recently been received 
as a token of esteem from his glorious 
fellow-monarch, Victoria, the Queen of 
England. Much as he appreciated the 
lady’s boundless generosity and ex- 
quisite taste, there was one thing that 
puzzled him. He lowered his voice con- 
fidentially and hissed into Grandfather’s 
ear, “What is it?” 

This, Grandfather remembered, was 
the year of her Jubilee, that fabulous 
celebration in honor of which Victoria 
had sent similar tokens of esteem to her 
deputies all over the empire. Africa and 
India were suddenly showered with Shef- 
field silver tea sets, English coaches-and- 
fours, jewel-encrusted portraits of the 
monarch. And this. 

Grandfather nodded sagely and said 





PAUL HUME is music critic for the Washington 
Post. He achieved national prominence with his 
frank criticism of Margaret Truman’s singing. 
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SHADOWS 


by THEODORE MAYNARD 


These light-enameled leaves translucent made 
By the young sun, are incandescent laid 

As shadows on the grass, and hover there 
As though an emanation from the air. 

And more, this leaf that’s golden with the sun 
Throws its cool shadow on the lower one, 
Changing positions with it when a bird 

Hops higher or a flicker of wind has stirred, 
So that the lower one is now above, 

Aflame and fluttering in ecstatic love, 

While the once rapturous golden one is blest 
Equally with the shadow that is rest. 


The tiny boatman, skating on his prey 

(Unless the minnow snatch his life away) 

Makes with the pin-pricks where his small feet tread 
Pin-points of shadow on the pool’s grey bed; 

The water bubble, while its instant lasts, 

Under its dome a swift vague shadow casts. 


But lovely as these transient shadows are, 

What eye can see the shadow of a star? 

Which, were it glimpsed, would be a fleeting ghost, 
A shadow of a shadow long since lost, 

For even the strongest of all shadows give, 
However sharp, a vision fugitive. 


The four-square pyramid eternal stands, 

Yet prints its bulk but briefly on the sands, 

Still swifter goes the traveling cloud in June; 
Fainter the shadows underneath the moon; 
Strongest the shadows that are spread on snow— 
Azure, a strip of sky—yet also go 

Into the void from which their nothingness 
Emerged as semblances in shadowy dress. 


Their beauty and dread will cease. Even mystery, 
Shadow-created, which infinity 

Symbols and shadows forth, this too can shine 
Of the unknown and therefore the divine. 
Yet this will end when the rapt soul shall gaze 
Only upon the unflickering Ray of Rays— 
Filled with its light, when even the body is 
Kindled and saturate with ecstasies, 

A light no crystal planes can analyze 

Into the weakest of prismatic dyes— 
Essential Light that shall delight our eyes. 











to the king, “Summon four strong men.” 


The chief gave an order to his cham- 
berlain, and four burly retainers were 
produced. Then Grandfather whispered 
instructions to the king, who barked 
them at the chamberlain, who bellowed 
them at the crew. And in no time at all, 
the Qucen’s gift was turned upright, 
the four appendages resting on the 
floor, the handsome wooden couch rid- 
ing aloft. Grandfather lifted the lid and 
revealed a set of handsome black and 
white ivory pieces. He then requested 
a chair and ceremoniously conducted 
Grandmother to it. 
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Grandmother was not an overly ac- 
complished pianist, but any properly 
educated young lady in those days could, 
upon demand, produce a number of 
drawing-room favorites, and Grand- 
mother produced. 

The king’s eyes widened, first with 
amazement, then with delight. He lis- 
tened in absolute and confounded si- 
lence until Grandmother had run 
through her repertoire. Then, after 
muttering something indistinct to the 
chamberlain, he said to her, “Please 
continue!” 

She began running through her pieces 


again, gradually aware that behind her 
the room was filling up with the soft 
patter of feet and muted sounds as of 
female giggling. When she _ turned 
around at the end of “Amaryllis,” the 
place was swarming with dusky young 
ladies, all handsomely gowned and 
jeweled, all snickering in different keys, 

“My wives,” the  potenate said 
proudly, waiving a hand at the horde, 
Then he turned to Grandfather and 
said, in the matter of fact way of a man 
accustomed to simple business trans- 
actions, “You take any six of them. 
Leave her with me!” “He pointed an 
imperious finger at Grandmother who 
was still sitting at the piano all ready 
to go into a Schumann “Albumblatt.” 


RANDFATHER blanched. What 

started out as a friendly visit was 
ending up as a crisis in international 
amity. The combined diplomatic talents 
of Metternich and Bismarck would have 
been handy at the moment. Grand- 
father, I am happy to report, was right 
in there with the best of them. Hastily 
he looked over the collected ladies. They 
were all young, were all still giggling, 
and all looked quite innocent of any 
intellectual drive. He decided on a 
good fifty-fifty shot, turned from the 
ladies to their royal husband, and sighed. 
It crushed him to the core, he an- 
nounced, to decline so generous an 
offer. There was only one little detail 
that stood in the way. He jerked his 
head in Grandmother's direction, in a 
gesture meant to imply that the woman 
would really be a rather mediocre ac- 
quisition. This female, he explained, 
had been brought on the present expedi- 
tion for the purpose of teaching Eng- 
lish to the Indians. Now surpassingly 
lovely and undoubtedly excelling in vir- 
tue as these young ladies were, well— 
did any of them speak English? 

He and Grandmother then stopped 
breathing while their host bestowed a 
look of withering contempt on _ his 
brides, muttered something in his na- 
tive tongue which seemed to be the 
equivalent of, “Jerks!” and sadly shook 
his head. Not a word of English in the 
whole bunch. 

Grandmother heaved a sigh of relief 
and leaped up from the piano bench. 
“Please sit!” the chief roared. She sat. 
“Now do it all again,” he said. 

Grandmother had to play through her 
repertoire seven times before she was 
permitted to return to the ship and sail 
for India. As they left the royal dwell- 
ing, now plunged back into its accus- 
tomed silence, the king bade them a for- 
mal but friendly farewell. Only when 
they were out the door did he call after 
Grandfather somewhat wistfully, “But 
why do the Indians have to learn Eng- 
lish?” 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 





BY ANITA COLBY 


Wonderful Clown 


ILLIONS of words have been writ- 

ten about Rosalind Russell, I sup- 
pose, but I simply must add a few of my 
own. 

I don’t expect to contribute anything 
new or different on this fascinating sub- 
ject. I'd merely like to put down a small 
part of what I think and feel about 
one of the grandest, most sincere and 
genuine women I know and one of the 
funniest women in the world. 

To me, a fine sense of humor and the 
gift of comedy are blessings and Ros 
(pronounced Roz) is generously en- 
dowed with both. 

To me, almost everything about her is 
hilarious, including the fact that she 
was named for an excursion boat, the 
“S. S. Rosalind,” rather than for Shake- 
speare’s beautiful and romantic heroine. 

Ros’ superb comic sense and her flare 
for everything wholesomely funny have 
been known to her friends for years, of 
course, but it wasn’t until her current 
Broadway hit, Wonderful Town, that 
her many wonderlul clown talents were 
exhibited publicly. 

In Wonderful Town, she cavorts and 
cuts capers in the manner that has 
made her the life—and often the salva- 
tion—of many, many parties in the past 
and has earned her the undying grati- 
tude of numerous hostesses. 

In Wonderful Town, she is able to 
be Rosalind Russell and, for this reason, 
the show marks her triumph over a long 
and wearying struggle to be publicly 
funny as well as dramatic when the oc- 
casion demands, instead of dramatic to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

It also marks the beginning of her 
career as a truly great comedienne, 
which she probably was from the day 
she was born, the second of three girls 
in a well-to-do Irish family of seven chil- 
dren. 

Or, as Ros puts it, “the ham in the 
middle.” 

Ros claims her childhood home was 
a combination “amusement park, night 
club, and circus” where something was 
happening every minute, and it was 
there that she undoubtedly developed 
her keen sense of fun. 

However, most of her life between 
that time and this was spent trying to 
convince Broadway and Hollywood pro- 
ducers that she had such a sense. 

She once even offered to play an en- 
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tire motion picture cross-eyed, if neces- 
sary, to prove her point. 

Unfortunately for her life-long desire 
to play comedy, Ros was originally cata- 
logued as “tall” in show business—actu- 
ally, she’s less than five feet seven inches 
but gives the impression that she’s much 
taller—and any girl who is not only tall 
but dark is also considered “slinky” by 
Hollywood standards. 

For years, Ros argued and railed that 
“anything tall isn’t necessarily slinky, it 
can also be a pipe cleaner!” 

This sort of logic got her nowhere, 
however, and she was continually cast 
as the girl trying to steal the likes of 
Clark Gable from the likes of Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford, or Jean Harlow, 
and, as befitted her “slinky” part, she 
always wound up with nothing but “the 
longest eyelashes in America.” 

Ros was more or less “slinky” in about 
forty motion pictures before she got 
the part of “Sylvia Fowler,” the smart- 
talking, sharp-tongued comedienne in 
Clare Boothe’s (now Clare Boothe Luce) 
The Women. 

Many of Hollywood’s top feminine 
stars appeared in The Women with her, 
but Ros walked off with it through her 
expert use of sophisticated comedy. 

This clear and unmistakable triumph 
brought her closer to her dream of play- 
ing comedy, but not before Wonderful 
Town was the dream realized. 

Like all great laugh-makers, Ros 
knows timing. The “feel” so necessary 
to good comedy must be conditioned 





Rosalind Russell in “Wonderful Town” 





very much like the muscles of the body. 

So, to prepare for Wonderful Town, a 
new venture for her, she toured eighteen 
weeks in Bell, Book, and Candle, stud- 
ied her audiences carefully and noted 
their reactions to everything she said or 
did. 

To bolster the experience gained in 
this way, Ros, who is deeply religious, 
“had a whole fleet of nuns and a 
talion of priests praying for me” when 
Wonderful Town finally opened. 

One nun, who had taught Ros in ele- 
mentary school, prayed for her during 
the entire opening night performance. 
Ros explains she could be at her fun- 
niest if she knew friends and well-wish- 
ers were behind her, praying for her 
success. 

Part of the “whole fleet of nuns” who 
offered prayers for the Wonderful 
Town star during her “first night” trial 
were stationed at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, in Beverly Hills, Ros’ 
home parish. She calls it “Our Lady of 
the Cadillacs,” referring in her de- 
tachedly humorous and not at all disre- 
spectful way to the opulence of many of 
the parishioners who arrive for Sunday 
morning Mass in long lines of expensive, 


bat- 


shiny new cars. 


Ros has known these nuns many years 
and has grown to love and _ respect 
them for their unselfish lives of service 
to others and their purity of mind and 
heart. 

One day she asked an assistant pastor 
what such good women could possibly 
have to tell in confession, a question in- 
tended in jest but that nevertheless con- 
tained a hard core of understandable 
curiosity. 

The priest’s answer was equal to it: 

“There’s quite a bit of whispering in 
the corridors.” 

Ros’ adoring husband, producer Fred 
Brisson, and the couple’s ten-year-old 
son, Lance, have always seemed to me 
to be wonderfully happy, proof of the 
soundness and practicality of this phi- 
losophy. 

Humor, Ros further believes, is one of 
life’s most important safety valves. 

One must work hard to develop and 
maintain it, but the results are always 
more than worth the effort expended. 

There could hardly be more striking 
proof of this than Ros, herself. 

I love her. 
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Like a knight of old, Buddy faced 
a dragon to win his lady love. 
But for him, the dragon was 


he 
symbolized by an unfeeling editor ¥ 


September 8 





EAR Mr. Editor: 

I read your magazine once and am sending a 
story I think you'll like. It’s the first story I’ve 
ever written, but it’s a pip. 

Please let’s hear from you. 

Yours truly, 
Buddy Caldwell 
September 13 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

It’s been four days already and I still haven't 
heard. How’d you ever become the country’s big- 
gest magazine without doing any work? 

Please send my money pronto. 

Impatiently yours, 
Buddy Caldwell 
September 15 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
How much patience can a guy have? If I don’t 


7 get my check in two days, I’m sending a personal 
by ROBERT GREENWALD ; Wri —— os 
letter to the owner of your magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH BILLANTI This is a heck of a way to treat your writers. 


Yours disgustedly, 
Buddy Caldwell 
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September 16 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Honestly sir, I didn’t mean what I said in yes- 
terday’s letter about snitching to the owner. It’s 
just that I’ve been as jumpy as an elevator. I guess 
I’m not making much sense. So please let me ex- 
plain. I didn’t want to tell you this. But now, 
TIME is so important I have to spill my troubles. 

Let me put it this way. Last month you pub- 
lished a story by Reginald Gainsworth, except that’s 
not his real name. You see, he, Marjory, Sandra, 
and I all went to school together. Except at that 
time, Reginald Gainsworth’s name was Rudolf 
Gooner; only we called him Rudy-the-Goon, or just 
Goony for short. 

Well, Sandra is a knockout if you ever saw one. 
Only she puts on airs. For example, she _pro- 
nounces her name Sahndra. Just like a foreign 
movie actress who was really born here in Little 
Brook. You know, real phony. Well, she and 
me’ve been going steady more or less ever since I 
scribbled in her geography book. But when Rudy- 
the-Goon’s story came out, she dumped me like a 
busted hot dog and started dating him. After all, 


I got back my story today with a printed paper attached. 





Boy, was I in the dumps! 


in our small town, he was a celebrity and I was 
still only a plain grocery clerk. Well, I tried get- 
ting her back, but no soap. Then one day I read 
the Goon’s story. 

I thought it was pretty smelly myself, but Sandra 
said, “You're just jealous, ‘cause you’re untalented.” 
Well, I got sore as a bull and told her I could 
write a snappier story blindfolded. 

So she said, “Oh yeah?” 

\nd I said, “Yeah!” 

Then she squealed to Goony what I said about 
his story. So what do you think he told her? “Dis- 
regard the words of that moron.” 

Imagine! Being branded a moron by a goon! 

Anyway, Sandra promised if I wasn’t just blow- 
ing my horn about writing the story, she’d think 
about coming back to me. 

Well, as you can see, my story’s a billion times 
better than Goony’s. So please hurry up the check 
so that I can get Sandra back. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Buddy Caldwell 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
You must be awful busy ‘cause I still haven't 

















heard. Meanwhile, last week, I saw 
Sandra every day and she kept pestering 
me. “What about your story, smart 
alec?” 

I told her, “I haven't heard yet.” 

So she kept on howling. 
fake, Buddy Caldwell. 
faker!” 

Well, she got me so roaring mad 
that before I knew it, I’m atraid I 
exaggerated a little. In fact out slipped 
a whopper. I told her, “A faker, huh? 
Well, it so happens, just this morning 
the editor bought my story.” 

So now the whole _ neighborhood’s 
buying your magazine hunting up my 
story. On top of that Sandra asked how 
much did I get. 

So look, Mr. Editor, if you don’t mind, 
please do me a favor. Hurry up and 
publish my story in your magazine real 
_soon, instead of waiting until a few 
months from now. 

Thankfully yours, 
Buddy Caldwell 


“You're a 
You’re a real 


September 26 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I wish I was dead. 

I got back my story today with a 
printed paper attached. Boy, was I in 
the dumps! I had to tell someone, so I 
ran to Marjory. She’s always been my 
best pal even when there’s trouble. 
She’s really a heck of a clever kid, ex- 
cept not too pretty. 

Oh, she has a nifty figure and all, but 
she wears glasses and pulls her hair 
tight over her head. Just like Miss 
Hughes who taught us arithmetic. I 
never could understand why she does 
that. Everyone in town knows that I 
loved Miss Hughes. But maybe Marjory 
joved her too and so she’s trying to look 
like her. 

Anyway, I could trust Marjory not 
to tell anyone you chucked my story 
back. In fact, she even wanted to read 
it. And that’s more than I can say for 
Sandra. 

But, anyhow, Marjory took one look 
at that printed paper and said it’s called 
a rejection slip, which meant you didn’t 
want my story. 

Now look, Mr. Editor, I told you al- 
ready, I read Goony’s story and I know 
mine’s ten billion times better. So, I’m 
sure there was a mistake. Maybe you 
just forgot to read it. Anyway, I’m send- 
ing it back to you. 

So please shoot the check out fast, be- 
fore word gets around that I got an 
envelope from the east. 

Hopefully yours, 
Buddy Caldwell 
P.S. The Postman has an awful big 
mouth! 


September 27 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


I’m sorry to be writing to you again 
P 5 / 5S 
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so soon, but there’s been a catastrophe! 

The Postman blabbed! Gosh, he 
blabbed from one end of town to the 
other. 


Now Sandra, the Goon, and all my 
friends know that you flung back my 
story. In fact, when Sandra saw me this 
morning, she said, “Boy, what a cock- 
and-bull story you invented, you fibber!” 

Marjory, though, sure was nice. She 
said, “Don’t worry, Buddy. Who cares 
what they say.” 

I’ve a hunch she likes me. But what 
good’s that? I love Sandra. 

Anyway, I told her, “Gee, Marjory, 
you're the swellest girl I know, even if 
you’re not so pretty.” And, gosh, did I 
put my foot in it! But she said some- 
thing about how she thought I liked 
Miss Hughes, and gee, Mr. Editor, as 
you can see, I just loused up every- 
thing. 

So now, I’ve insulted my best pal and 





FOR A CHILD OF 
GOD 


by JESSICA POWERS 


The saints and mystics 
Had a name 

For that deep 
Inwardness of flame, 
The height or depth 

Or ground or goal 
Which is God’s dwelling 
In the soul. 


Not capax Dei 

Do you say 

Nor yet r 
Scintilla animae 

Nor synderesis— 

All are fair— 

But heaven, 

Because God is there. 


All day and when 
You wake at night 
Think of that place 
Of living light. 

Yours and within you 
And aglow 

Where only God 

And you can go. 


None can assail you 
In that place 

Save your own evil, 
Routing grace. 

Not even angels 
See or hear, 

Nor the dark spirits 
Prowling near. 


But there are days 
When watching eyes 
Could guess that you 
Hold Paradise. 
Sometimes the shining 
Over flows 

And everyone 

Around you knows. 


practically lost my girl for fair. So look, 
Mr. Editor, as I said before, once you 
read my story, | know you'll grab it. 
So do me a favor. Get it in next week's 
edition. I guess it’s too late already for 
this week’s. Meanwhile, tomorrow night 
at the big dance, I’m going to try to 
get Sandra_ back. 
Pleadingly yours, 
Buddy Caldwell 


September 29 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Boy, do three days make a difference 
in a man’s life. WOW!! 

Things are really rosy today. Yep, 
they really are. Oh, not that I got a 
check, because as you know, you haven't 
mailed one. But still things are real 
plushy. 

You see, when I got to the dance, 
there was Rudy-the-Goon and Sandra 
polkaing. Well, I cut in and took her 
out in the garden and asked her 
straight. “What’s what?” 

She said to me, “If you think I’m 
going to marry an ordinary grocery 
clerk, Buddy Caldwell, you're crazy!” 

Then Goony came over and said, 
“Can’t you see that you are annoying 
Sahndra, moron?” 

YIPE! That’s when I clipped him on 
his goony snout. 

Mr. Editor, you now got a writer with 
a busted beak. 

Well, I walked back into the dance 
thinking I’d feel pretty messy, but I 
didn’t. Because I remembered what 
Marjory told me after I insulted her. 
She was really raising Cain. “Buddy 
Caldwell!” she hollered, “if Sandra loves 
you only because you’re famous, what 
good is she?” 

So really, Mr. Editor, you certainly 
did me a good turn. Yep, you saved me 
from that pestering female gold digger. 
She couldn’t've really loved me in the 
first place. And now that I think of it, I 
wasn't really crazy about her either. 

But Mr. Editor, guess what happened 
next? I saw this bottle of nitro-glycerine 
shagging across the room. No glasses, 
only fluffy, wavy, perfumed hair, in a 
gown that'd kill you. It was Marjory! 
WOW! Was she a block buster! Boy, 
did we have a night! And just between 
you and me, she’s really going to be the 
one. 

As for Rudy-the-Goon and Sandra, 
Mr. Editor, what with that Reginald 
Gainsworth baloney and that Sahndra 
bunk, they'll make a real great pair. 
You know, a pair of awlul terrific 
phonies. 

So thanks again. 

Yours truly, 
Buddy Caldwell 


PS: I’m sending three new stories I 
wrote yesterday. Rush a check as soon 
as you can, 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Ladies’ Day on the Soap Box 


A RECENT ARTICLE on this page regarding Catholic women’s 
participation in public events and especially in the League 
of Women Voters shows that I am not alone in feeling 
it is high time women came out of their shelters and shells. 

Among the letters I’ve received is one from Chicago: 
“Thanks to you and to Tue Sicn for your article about 
the League and passivity among Catholic women about 
their government. It was 104 degrees here in Illinois when 
I read that article, but I became so enthusiastic that I 
called everyone I knew to read excerpts to them and gener- 
ally acted as though I had a soapbox. You can easily guess 
that I am a member of the League and a Catholic and 
regard working for better government as highly compatible 
with a Christian life.” 

\ letter from New York said there are two obstacles: 
“The least is the belief of some Catholics that the League 
is Communistic. This is a very unfair charge. I have 
been in the League five years, and it is made up of people 
of all creeds and national groups. If some individuals are 
Communistically inclined, their thinking is not reflected 
in the League program. 

“The other obstacle is greater—the one you touched on 
in your article. That is the reluctance of Catholic women 
to join groups and make themselves heard. Our local group 
is roughly divided, half Jewish and half Christian, and of 
the latter only one-fifth are Catholic. And it is impossible 
to get the few Catholics to take any responsibility. 


Is Education Responsible? 


“I submit that our attitude is partly due to the kind of 
training we receive in Catholic schools. I think these are 
far and away better than others, believe me, but when you 
consider the well-ordered regimen, the respect for our 
superiors which is inculcated very early in life, the habit 
oi accepting what is taught and without question, you can 
understand the retiring quality in Catholic women. And 
the lack of Catholics in community-wide groups means serious 
loss of Catholic thought and philosophy to the community.” 

There you are, the opinions of literate and anxious and 
willing women. Where does the fault lie? 

There is a timidity, that is certainly true, and in great 
part it is due to the Catholic education of girls who are 
told, along with the valuable and necessary truths, that they 
must be this and that, but mostly quiet. They grow up and, 
as members of the Church, are again very often told to be 
quiet if they come up with an idea. Being nice people, quiet 
and obedient to authority, they retire within themselves. 
They are encouraged to keep flowers on the altar and mend 
vestments and give card parties. But if they go further than 
that they often run into trouble. They are not encouraged 
to contribute ideas and especially not to offer them outside. 

Let a woman make a suggestion that her church have a 
poor box. The idea is turned down. Why? Because. A 
group in a church, worried because there is nothing in the 
way of social activities carried on for young people, wants 
a Newman Club revived which flourished under an earlier 
pastor. It is not exactly refused; it is merely passed up 
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without explanation. One group wants a renewal of bas- 
ketball games which the boys of the church used to play in 
the auditorium. No more games: it would scratch the new 
paint. This all leads the more rebellious to wonder just 
whom the church belongs to. 

I have seen myself and heard from others of this tendency 
on the part of the clergy to ward off suggestions which have 
nothing to do with spiritual matters in the church—cer- 
tainly the sole charge of the clergy—but with their periphery. 
This, coupled with a feeling by some that women are 
flighty, emotional, scatterbrained, and so on, does not help 
promote an entente cordiale. 


. HAS been my theory that the unhappy affair in the 
Pasadena schools and in Scarsdale were partly due to 
the fact that school boards and others in charge had been 
criticized too much. There is nothing like criticism to 
make those criticized stubborn, and even sometimes to make 
them play into the wrong hands, and there are always wrong 
hands to grasp such an opportunity. It foments an irritation 
that can make people obstinate and unwilling to listen. 
Perhaps more than one parish priest has been made stub- 
born by tactless attempts on the part of women to get him 
to do something. But it is also tactless to be unwilling to 
listen to any woman because some are tactless. 


Growing Anti-Clericalism 


I HAVE piscussED this matter with various members of the 
clergy. Once at dinner I sat beside a monsignor with many 
years of successful parish work behind him, and in the 
course of our talk I asked him if he thought we had a grow- 
ing anti-clericalism in this country. “Oh, yes, it is growing 
by leaps and bounds,” he said promptly. I looked dazed 
and he went on to explain that it was of a very different sort 
in this country than in other lands. It is not because of 
politics but it is because autocratic judging sits ill with pres- 
ent generations of lay Catholics who are still too conditioned 
to clerical authority to move but who take out their feelings 
in private grumbling. He is writing a book about it, but 
{ am afraid that those who agree with him will read it and 
say, “Amen,” but those who need it will not pay any at- 
tention. 

Another clergyman with years of experience said that the 
best and the worst feature of our Faith is that it is authori- 
tarian. It is that feature which has preserved unity and the 
continuity that proves it is and has the truth. But in an- 
other sense, autocracy brings about a feeling of unease and 
unhappiness between laity and clergy. And the treatment 
of women in some churches is a case in point. Women are 
anxious to help, but their help is often disdained except as 
handmaids of the Lord in cleaning up and providing funds 
but rarely in being asked for suggestions regarding the 
cducation of their children, for one thing. 

Neither clergy nor laity will ever disagree on the facts of 
the Faith. Outsiders cannot disturb it, since ranks would 
close on that. But a great deal could be accomplished if 
all the clergy could realize that lay people are really an im- 
portant part of the church. 
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@ Mutual’s “Merry Mailman,” Ray Heatherton, can 
boast that he once studied voice under Pasquale 
Amato, the famous opera coach. But that doesn’t mat- 
ter to youngsters who eagerly tune him in on TV; 
they love him just the same. Says Rz 


] “Now I’m sing- 
ing Mother Goose rhymes on tel 


sion and getting 
more fan mail than any mailman ever brought me be- 
fore.” 

The son of a building contractor, Ray was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., but grew up in Floral Park, Long 
Island. He began singing while still in high school 
with Father Finn’s famous Paulist Choristers in New 
York City. Paul Whiteman gave him his start in show 
business after hearing Ray sing at a high school Jun- 
ior Prom. But that beginning was shortlived. During 
a rehearsal, Heatherton objected to a jazz accom- 
paniment that Whiteman had assigned to one of 


os ae Aa 


include 
. +. er, frank- 
with burglars 


Ray’s merry antics 
crossing swords 
farters ... 


Heatherton knows children from 
experience. Here, he gets his 
brood reluctantly off to school 


Ray’s sweet solos, and the Jazz King fired him on the 
spot. 

After graduation came a job with the N. Y. Tele- 
phone Co. and lunch hours during which he haunted 
the audition studios of the National Broadcasting 
System. Ray finally got his audition after an intro- 
duction to James Melton and was immediately signed 
to a six-a-week network show. 

From NBS, Ray went on to play the male lead 
in Rodgers and Hart’s 1937 musical, “Babes in 
Arms,” where he met his wife, Davenie. They now 
have two children, Davenie Joanna and Richard. 

His merry Mutual’s mailman _ pleases 
mothers almost as much as the youngsters, if Ray’s 
fan mail is any standard. Explains Ray, almost 
subversively: “They like the plugs for spinach eating 
and tooth brushing I slip in between fairy tales.” 
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e Writer, lecturer, organizer, social actionist are just 
a few of the titles that fit Dorothy J. Willmann, long 
associated with the Sodality movement. But the title 
that might best characterize Dorothy’s never-ending 
activities in spreading the message of Christ and Our 
Lady is simply: zealous lay apostle. Her accomplish- 
ments are great in many fields. 

In June, 1950, Pope Pius XII singled out Doro- 
thy’s tireless energies for special recognition when he 
awarded her the papal medal Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice. The honor did no more than give her well- 
earned credit. 

Now a thirty-year veteran in youth work, Dorothy’s 
work began while still a senior at St. Joseph’s College 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., when she organized there an ac- 
tive unit of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade 
in 1923. In the next five years, she was executive 
secretary for the Catholic Medical Missions and made 
for them an extensive survey of mission work in 
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Quiet, charming, energetic, Dorothy 
J. Willmann has made a career for 
herself recruiting youth for Christ 
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France, Italy, Germany, England, and Ireland. At 
the end of her tour, fifty-seven new religious societies 
had become affiliates of the organization. Active in 
alumnae activities, Dorothy has been president of St. 
Joseph’s College Alumnae Association and was twice 
named governor of the New York chapter of the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

But her first love since 1929 has been the Sodality. 
From her office at the Queen’s Work in St. Louis, 
Mo., Dorothy directed the founding of the well- 
known Pamphlet-a-Month Guild and was instrumen- 
tal in the establishment of the annual, nationwide 
Summer School of Catholic Action. Under her direc- 
tion, the number of affiliated Sodality parishes has 
grown from 145 to 12,000. Besides writing for the 
Queen’s Work and Action Now, Dorothy has also 
found time to serve on the board of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and act as delegate 
to international youth conferences. 
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Husbands are Married. Too 


USBANDS are married, too— 
even though the women’s maga- 
zines are reluctant to admit it. 

To them the home is a place where the 
wife engages in an endless round of 
activities, all directed toward the mo- 
ment her husband gets in from work. 
Much has been written about duty. 
But it is always the wife’s duty. She 
should make the house spotless so he’ll 
‘ find no dust. Spend hours on her own 
personal appearance so he’ll think she 
is still the sweet young thing he married. 
See that the children take their naps 
so they won’t be cranky when he ar- 
rives, and whip up a new and inter- 
esting meal each evening to lift his 
sagging spirits. 

All this activity is anticipatory. The 
women’s magazines have nothing to say 
about what happens after the husband 
gets home As far as I can gather, hus- 
bands are asked only to return at reason- 
able intervals and to give their hard- 
working wives a smile of encourage- 
ment. Any husband who does this is en- 
titled to the rank of “model husband.” 
Men seem to become important in mar- 
riages only when they stop coming home. 

There seems to be, in the women’s 
magazines, an underlying prejudice that 
husbands are self-centered adolescents 
who are incapable of appreciating their 
wives and who have a congenital tend- 
ency to wander off the reservation at the 
first sight of a well-turned ankle or a 
come-hither smile. 

This approach to the basic problems 
of marriage is so unrealistic and one- 
sided that one is at first tempted to look 
upon the marriage articles of the 
women’s magazines as just so much senti- 
mental nonsense. But the trouble with 
nonsense is that people very often take 
it seriously. There can be great danger 
in any article that 1) presents a shallow 
and unstable concept of marriage, 2) 
encourages irresponsibility on the part 
of the husband, and 3) places the sole 
responsibility for keeping the marriage 
together on the wife. 

Look at the usual division of work 
from the woman’s viewpoint. The wife 
frequently is up changing diapers, dress- 
ing the children, and getting breakfast 
while the husband is pre-occupied with 
the sole task of getting himself ready 
for work, If it is a rough morning—and 
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there are many in the average family— 
he is likely to breathe a sigh of relief as 
he escapes to work. He goes to a job 
that he has chosen for himself and that 
he can normally give up if he doesn’t 
like it. At work he may become bored, 
but he is not often bothered so long as 
he does his job. He gets to talk to peo- 
ple who are interested in other things 
than how many quarts of milk you want 
this morning. Secretaries or machines 
may annoy him, but the noise of the 
machine is usually monotonous enough 
to lull, and secretaries at least go out 
for coffee several times a day. The 
working man himself usually gets an 
hour off for lunch. Kids don’t go out for 
coffee, and their noises don’t lull. 
Lunch hour for the wife is at best only 
a continuation of her morning’s work. 

When the husband comes home at 
night he often considers that his day’s 
work is finished. The wife’s busiest 
hours are still ahead. She has to get 
dinner, clear the kitchen, do the dishes, 
bathe the kids, put the toys away, wash 
out a few things for morning—and by 
then it is eight or nine o’clock and she 
is too tired to be a good companion. She 
has probably worked 12 or 14 hours. 

The wife, too, has a seven-day-a-week 
job; the husband usually works five. 
On his days off the wife’s day is likely 
to be more trying. When Pop is around 
the children have a habit of getting off 
schedule. And if mother plans anything 
special for the day it means crowding 
her normal workday into fewer hours to 
allow time for an outing that she most 
likely won’t enjoy anyhow. 

The greatest trouble with many mar- 
riages is that the wife is completely stir 
crazy and the husband doesn’t realize it. 
He often envies his wife because she can 
stay home all day. 

A husband usually has to go outside 
the home to earn a living but while he is 
in the home he should be an integral 
part of it. 

The burden of making a home happy 
falls equally on the shoulders of both 
husband and wife. A really successful 
marriage should be a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion right down the line. If a wife has 
an obligation to dress up before her 
husband comes home, he has an equal 
obligation to shave and clean up before 
coming home. But smooth chins and ex- 


otic perfumes have very little to do 
with successful marriage. Holding a 
marriage together is work and it requires 
sympathy, understanding, and co-opera- 
tion from both parties on an around- 
the-clock basis. The husband can and 
should play a large part in the opera- 
tion of the home. 

Every husband whose wife is tied to 
the house should impose upon himselli 
this rule: Every time his wife suggests 
going out for an evening he should go, 
no matter how tired he is, no matter 
how much he wants to sit at home and 
take it easy. A husband often wishes he 
were home more and never realizes that 
his wife is sick of being home too much. 
She needs a break. An evening out can 
do wonders for her. 

The five-day work week leaves most 
men two days for enjoyment. This can 
be apportioned in two ratios: Two for 
father, none for mother; or one for 
father, one for mother. Fair play dic- 
tates the latter. Instead of sleeping-in 
two days in a row, a thoughtful husband 
will give his wife a break by letting her 
sleep late one day while he gets up and 
takes care of the children and _ gets 
breakfast ready. And I might point out 
that not all the people at the late Mass 
on Sunday have been carousing the 
night before. Some of them may be 
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Daddy should try running the house once in a while 


from the first patter of tiny feet to the last drink of water 


to see how he likes it 


just sharing the sleeping time with an 
overworked spouse. 

My wife and I have integrated a nice 
custom into our marriage. I could never 
understand why she was sometimes short 
tempered and downright unreasonable 
with the children at the end of the day. 
Whenever I remonstrated she replied, 
“LT try, but if you had to be kind, patient, 
and understanding all day you would 
lose control of yourself once in a while, 
too.” 

My big mistake was in spoofing the 
idea, because when I did, she challenged 
me to swap places with her for a whole 
day. I agreed. 

The following Saturday I was the 
housekeeper from the first patter of tiny 
feet until the last drink of water. My 
wife slept until nearly noon, ate a Iei- 
surely breakfast prepared by me, and 
then went downtown. 

When she came home toward night- 
fall I had the screaming meemies, and 
the poor kids were literally cowering in 
the corners. The dog had disappeared. 
I have never spent a more miserable day 
and I have never been so thoroughly 
unreasonable in my life. I learned a 
lesson. 

The change in my wife was so notice- 
able that I suggested the same procedure 
the next Saturday. It has now become a 


by GEORGE H. WELDON 


custom. I have learned a lot about my 
children. I appreciate my wife’s prob- 
lems more fully. But above all, I have 
learned one of the secrets of a happy 
marriage. 

Everybody should have a_ hobby. 
Many husbands have learned that cook- 
ing can be more fun than running elec- 
tric trains. Often a man can give his 
wife a real break by taking over the 
kitchen for an afternoon and whipping 
up an claborate meal. Whenever there 
is danger of this happening, however, 
she should be very careful to insist that 
he clean up his own mess. Otherwise it 
might become a losing proposition lor 
her. 

1 have known many homes in which 
the husband either gets the Sunday din 
ner or does the dishes afterward. .And 
in one of the happiest families 1 know 
neither the husband nor the wife ever 
sits down alter supper until they can 
sit down together. The husband usually 
bathes the children while the wife does 
the dishes, and puts away the toys while 
she washes out the clothes. They don’t 
worry too much about what the women’s 
magazines have to say about the dan- 
gers of being hall-sale or having rough 
hands. They have a most happy mar- 
riage built on shared experiences. They 
have discovered that even a nasty job 


ABOVE—Mom/’s 6 o’clock irritation 
is understandable after a day with kids 


LEFT—A smile comes easily during the 
morning wash. How long can it last? 


CENTER—Mom/’s day is filled with climbing, 
bending, pushing. Could Pop take it? 
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like doing the dishes can draw a hus- 
band and wife closer together. 

The most trying time in any home 
is the period known as the hell hour— 
the hour just before the children’s bed- 
time. The kids are worn out, their 
mother is worn out, and the novelty 
of being home has worn off for the 
husband. It i: a time when husband 
and wife very soon learn not to speak 
to each other at all. During hell hour 
the home is literally a powder keg, and 
something as simple as the dog scratch- 
ing to get in or out is likely to blow 
it sky high. As hell hour approaches, a 
husband is only human if he sometimes 
wonders why ‘the didn’t give all this up 
and become a priest instead. 

Hell hour can’t -be abolished, but co- 
operation, family fun, family prayers 
can make it a lot more endurable. Six 
crying kids can become six delighted 
kids if their father gets down on the 
floor and roughhouses with them. It 
takes a lot out of him, but most often 
he needs the exercise anyway. 


Y wife tells me that the greatest of 

her simple joys is to hear the 
thump and swish of dishes being washed 
unexpectedly while she is busy putting 
the children to bed. To her, as to every 
wife, the last task of the day is the hard- 
est to face—especially if it involves cold, 
dirty dishes. 

The kind of teamwork that exists be- 
tween husband and wife is always re- 
flected in the attitudes of the children. 
I{ father comes home grumpy and holds 
audience from the easy chair while 





Junior enjoys an assist from the man of the house 
when the time rolls around for evening prayer 
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mother is banished from the easy chair 
to the scullery, the children are almost 
certain to look upon her as their slave, 
too. But if Dad pitches in and treats 
her as something special the children are 
going to dg the same thing. This is an 
aspect of marriage that should receive 
more consideration. The day when a 
girl quit work to get married went out 
when the payroll deductions came in. 
Most wives now work outside the home 
until there are children. If the husband 
has duties around the house when his 
wife is not working, then by simple logic 
he has an even greater duty to be help- 
ful if his wife is sharing his primary 
responsibility of supporting the home. 
Ii she cooks, he should clean up. If she 
straightens up the house in the morning, 
he should get breakfast. This is import- 
ant from the viewpoint of fair play and 
teamwork, but it is even more important 
for another reason. If the habit of team- 
work becomes second nature in the early 
months of a marriage, that habit will go 
far in keeping the marriage off the 
rocks when things get tough in later 
years. 

The last defense of the unwilling 
male is the “bull in a china shop” rou- 
tine. And that is another ghost that 
needs laying. It is really doubtful if 
anyone has ever actually turned a bull 
loose in a china shop, and any notion 
of how he might act is largely conjec- 
tural. Likewise, the thesis that a man is 
by nature clumsy around the house is 
propounded only by those who have 
never tested the theory. It is surprising 
how domestic a man can become with 


very little practice. A brand new father 
looks utterly miserable when he first 
picks up the baby, but notice his fi. 
nesse in a week or two—if the baby isn’t 
crying, that is. 

There is a small group of men who 
despise fellow males who lower them- 
selves to the point of doing housework, 
They see in this a compromising of their 
manhood. I have always been a little 
suspicious of those who feel that they 
must constantly prove their manhood 
by flexing their muscles, acting tough, 
and in general continuing a phase of 
activity that most of us outgrow when 
we begin to shave. Such persons are too 
unsure of their virility to be able to take 
it for granted. They are badly in need 
of a little growing up. 

In my opinior the silliest thing 
women ever did was to fight tooth and 
nail for an ersatz equality outside the 
home where only a limited number 
can take advantage of it, while abandon- 
ing the fight in the home, where they 
need equality most «ad where they 
could have their greatest victory. 

The best way to hold a marriage to- 
gether is to make the husband an in- 
tegral part of the home. Instead of us- 
ing their feminine wiles in a hopeless 
effort to retain the illusions of a long- 
faded romance, women should learn to 
use those wiles to put their husbands 
to work. After they have done that, if 
time hangs heavy on their hands they 
can probably derive some good-natured 
fun from the advice on marriage articles 
of the women’s magazines. I doubt if 


they will get much else out of them. 








Dad can prove the days of chivalry are not dead by 
helping with dishes. 


This won’t reflect on virility 
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Factory hand to TV director is the jump Frank 


Bunetta made to direct Bishop Sheen’s show 


by ROD ODELL 


“HE only thing arty about Frank 
is his haircut.” 

That was a factory worker talking 
about somebody who had worked _ be- 
side him only a few years ago and is 
now a leading television director. 

The factory hand turned TV expert 
is Frank Bunetta, senior director and 
program supervisor of the Du Mont 
network. 

Recently Frank went back to the 
factory, where he once punched a time 
clock, to direct a mystery show in the 
actual setting of a factory for Du Mont’s 
Dark of Night series. The plant was Du 
Mont’s East Paterson, N. J., factory. 

Frank, youngish, with a trace of Jersey 
accent, might still be working the second 
shift there if it hadn’t been for a tele- 
vision microphone boom. That was 
back around 1945. Du Mont’s New York 
studio wanted the machine shop to 
improve it. Frank became interested and 
developed a few ideas that in turn in- 
tcrested the New Yorkers. They called 
the Garfield, N. J., machinist over to 
explain. He did, and one word led to 
another; he was soon transferred from 
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Bishop’s Director 


the factory to the studio. 

Soon he was_ technical 
director of Du Mont’s New 
York station, WABD. He had a way 
of focusing television cameras and sta- 
tioning mikes that seemed to make 
programs a little better than most of 
the others on the air. ‘We found our 
most successful shows were ones which 
Bunetta had something to do with,” 
says a station worker. “So we. made 
him a director.” 

Would he last? Some of the arty 
boys in the business had their doubts. 
But Frank is still in there, setting up 
mikes, figuring out shots, and a lot of 
the arty chaps have moved on. 

Remember Hands of Mystery, Caval- 
cade of Bands, the Jack Carter Show, 
the Jackie Gleason Show, Famous Jury 
Trials, Front Row Center? They were 
all his. 

Right now he has Dark of Night, al- 
Ways set in a real setting in or around 
New York—a factory, a ship, a pier, a 
skyscraper, a testing lab. He’s also di- 
rector of one of Du Mont’s top attrac- 
tions, Bishop Sheen’s weekly telecast. 


At pre-program conference, Bu- 
netta and Bishop Sheen plan 
best use of visual aid as 
Msgr. Charles McBride looks on 


Cameramen listen as Bunetta 
outlines details for shooting 
scene in “Life is Worth Living” 


The arty boys? They’re not so critical 
any more. But there’s still one tough 


critic. She’s Connie, Frank’s thirteen- 
year-old daughter. 


“7 listen to Connie,” says Frank. “She 

I can really pick up the flaws. And 
when she gets around to telling me 
how she would have done it, nine times 
out of ten I figure she’s right.” 

But with Bishop Sheen’s telecast Con- 
nie finds no fault. 

“She couldn't,” says Frank, who has 
directed the tremendously popular pro- 
gram since it began in a small way and 
spread all over the country. “The 
Bishop doesn’t need any direction. 

“We don’t rehearse. He comes in a 
little while before we go on the air. I 
don’t know where he’ll move or what 
camera angles will work out best. But 
the Bishop has a sense of doing the right 
thing at the right time for the micro- 
phones and cameras. 

“He’s a grand person to work with.” 
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Milton Berle, back 
Sept. 22, will have to 
step lively this Fall 


ELL, here we go again! 

Another television season is just 
getting underway, just beginning to 
gather momentum as you read this, and 
from my seat on the sidelines it looks 
like the biggest and best of all. 

A real whopper. 

The number of television sets can be 
expected to increase from the 25,000,000 
now in operation to about 35,000,000 
during the next twelve months, and, 
naturally, the number of viewers will in- 
crease accordingly. 

Programming, generally, will improve 
in quality and competition will wax hot- 
ter than ever, what with more and more 
Broadway and Hollywood stars taking 
the plunge and more and more real pro- 
duction brains joining up, too. 

Milton Berle, who returns Sept. 22, 
will have to step lively, mighty lively, 
to stay in line this season, and before it’s 
over he'll probably wish he'd studied 
law or some such, as will several stars, 
possibly even Fred Allen, who is already 
back on the air with a quiz titled Judge 
For Yourself. 
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You'll see Mata and Hari on splendid “Show 


The top-rated Show Of Shows plans 
to meet stepped-up competition with 
lots of novel ideas, a complete format 
switch, and guests like Cary Grant, Betty 
Hutton, Judy Garland, and others of 
that caliber. Its stars, Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca, will be back, of course, 
in addition to the superlative dance 
team of Ruth Mata and Eugene Hari, 
among other top people. 

This Show Of Shows will be the series 
to watch in the variety field, since it 
can be expected to lead the way again. 


Over-All Picture 


IG and booming as I expect radio to 
be beginning with this year’s re- 

surgence, it will be even bigger and 
boomier throughout the rest of the 
world, taking the cue from us. 

This is more readily understood by 
checking a few more figures. 

(Not too many, now, just a few. Hon- 
est.) 

The United States, as already noted, 
has about 120,000,000 radios in opera- 


adio and 
Television 


by JOHN LESTER 





pat ern es 


of Shows” 


tion, which is, roughly, one for every 
three out of four Americans. 

The rest of the world, combined, has 
few, if any, more operating radios and 
about 45,000,000 of these are short- 
wave. 

Russia and its satellites have about 
16,000,000 sets—Russia proper has about 
6,500,000—and England has about 12, 
600,000, making these two nations nu- 
merical seconds to the United States. 

Latest figures show about 12,000,000 
radios in Germany; about 8,100,000 in 
France, and about 2,950,000 in Italy. 

In America, even the poor can afford 
a radio, but in many, many countries 
radio is still an advantage of the rich 
only, and that’s not as it should be. 

In this connection, it has been esti- 
mated that Europe needs a minimum of 
25,000,000 more radio receivers to raise 
listening to what we, in this country, 
consider even a reasonable level. 

It’s expected that this rise will be at- 
tained within the next few years, how- 
ever, even if the United States has to 
distribute that many pocket-size (or 
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otherwise portable) radios through our 
State Department, a matter that has 
been considered for some time. 

Direct radio contact with a free coun- 
ury, you see, is the only real communi- 
cations system available to much of 
Furope these days, since so many news- 
papers and radio stations have been 
suppressed and those that remain are 
government-controlled. 

For those European nations that are 
currently enjoying freedom or a meas- 
ure of it, more radios will merely mean 
more and better communications, and 
communications make a nation strong. 


Ticket Anglers 


I can’t help thinking, what with all 
this increased radio programming, etc., 
on the horizon, of the additional tickets 
this will make available. 

This has its humorous side in the 
extent to which some fans go to invade 
the broadcasting studios and see a show. 

These are the “regulars,” for the most 
part, a group of people who try to see 
as many shows as possible every day. 

Those in charge at the networks try 
not to give tickets to the same people 
every day so that everyone will have a 
chance to see the shows. Besides, many 
stars object to “regulars,” on the 
grounds that they get a better audience 
reaction with fresh crowds, which 
sounds logical enough to me. 

No matter how many precautions are 
taken against them, however, “regulars” 
are determined to get in, and do. 

Some write for tickets under several 
names; others disguise their voices over 
the phone, while still others wangle 
tickets from ad agencies, hotels, airline 
offices, sponsors’ stores, and what have 
you. 

One enterprising old lady recently ar- 
rived in Radio City on a crutch to beg 
for tickets, but when the emcee of a 
quiz show called for volunteers, she 
threw away her crutch and leaped on 
the stage. 

Network officials say “regulars” be- 
long to four groups: elderly persons 
with time on their hands; people who 
want to win radio prizes and sel! them; 
crackpots, and hopeful actors who want 
to be “discovered.” 


Joe Palooka 


There are so many new _ shows 
planned for this season that one hardly 
knows where to* begin enumerating 
them—or how. 

Various entries in this category will 
be unique for one reason or another 
and one of these is the Joe Palooka 
series, which is ready for national re- 
lease on film. 

Palooka, the cartoon hero of 
70,000,000 readers all 


about 
over the world, 
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has been grabbed to perform on TV in 
a deal involving $2,500,000 for his cre- 
ator, Ham Fisher. The deal provides 
for the production of at least 78 half- 
hour TV films with Joe Kirkwood, Jr., 
who has played Palooka in motion pic- 
tures, in the title role. 

The part of Ann Howe, now Mrs. 
Joe Palooka, will be portrayed by Cathy 
Downs, also of Hollywood. 

Each half-hour film will cost about 
$20,000, which is a pretty good budget 
for this type series, not great, but good. 


TV Football 


The Palooka series is considered more 
or less a TV natural because it is hugely 
popular in comic strip form, but also 
because it stresses sports—and sports is 
definitely part of the TV pattern. 

Sports events of all kinds attract au- 
diences and top events rate top viewer 
attention. For this reason, look for more 
and better fights on TV this year and 
even a fairly satisfactory football sched- 
ule. 

The collegiate schedule, arranged un- 
ler the controlled telecast plan set up 
by the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation (NCAA), begins Sept. 19 and 
will include 11 complete games and 
parts of 8 others to be telecast over a 
12-week period, exclusively over NBC- 
TV’s 82 stations around the nation. 

The pro footballers will be very much 
in evidence this season, too, and their 
National Professional Football League 
has arranged twenty Saturday evening 
and Sunday afternoon grid attractions 
for exclusive coverage by the DuMont 
network, 

This interesting series, which begins 
October 3 with the New York Giants 
and the Pittsburgh Steelers, will mark 
the first nationwide telecast of regularly 
scheduled pro games. 


SPACE HERO—“‘Rod Brown of Rocket 
Rangers” climbs out of space ship in 
new CBS-TV science fiction series. 
Show can be seen Saturdays, from 
11:30 a.m. to noon, EDT. 


* 


ONE IS LEFT BEHIND—The Bob Crosby 


family planned a Honolulu vaca- 
tion and most of them made it 
—all except Bob, who had to 
audition for new CBS radio series. 


* 


FAMOUS PAIR—Ronald and Benita 
Colman, famous for “Halls of Ivy” 
radio series, are doing more 
television lately to prepare for 

their own series on TV screens. 


* 
A GOOD COP—Jack Webb plays the 


“good” cop in “Dragnet” series on 
NBC. Still top-rated after three 
seasons, the series is noted for real- 
istic underplaying of crime tales. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH. C.P. 


Who's to Blame? 


My sister is very seriously interested in a divorced non- 
Catholic, married by a non-Catholic minister. If he should 
enter the Catholic Church, could they be married? If they 
were to marry outside the Church, I fear I would be to 
blame.—H. R., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


- Whenever 2 person’s freedom to marry is not clear-cut, the 
case has to be referred to the matrimonial authorities of 
the diocese, for they alone have the right to decide doubtful 
cases. Some marriage problems are so snarly as to necessitate 
recourse to the highest marriage court, at Rome. In this 
column, it would be out of order to venture more than a 
mere opinion. We are reluctant to do even that, for marriage 
problems are usually presented so skimpily as to justify mere 
guesswork. 

Possibly—in the judgment of the Church—either of the 
two non-Catholics now civilly divorced was not free to 
marry. If so, this man is now free, on the basis of a previ- 
ously invalid marriage, to marry your sister. However, on 
the score of Church law, in force since 1918, it is not likely 
that the original marriage was invalid. The Church recog- 
nizes as valid the following marriages among non-Catholics: 
a) two baptized Protestants, married by a justice of the peace 
or minister; b) one baptized and one unbaptized Protes- 
tant; c) two unbaptized persons, married by either minister 
or justice. 

In the third case just listed, if one party should enter 
the Church, and if the requisite conditions be verified, he 
or she could take opportunity of the “Pauline Privilege” 
and enter into a valid marriage with a Catholic. As to 
whether the required conditions apply in this case, only 
the parish priest and the bishop can decide. But it goes 
without saying that it would be criminal for an unbaptized 
non-Catholic to enter the Church without sincere con- 
viction—merely to “go through the motions” of conversion, 
in order to pave the way for marriage to a Catholic. 

Assuming the marriage of this divorced non-Catholic to 
have been valid and that the “Pauline Privilege” cannot 
be applied, there is no loophole for a marriage between him 
and your sister. Were she to attempt to marry him civilly, 
the marriage would be invalid. Were she to attempt such a 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister, it would be just 
as invalid and she would be excommunicated from the 
Church. In either case, any and all children would be 
illegitimate, because of illegitimate parents, and then the 
likelihood of generations of renegade Catholics is not at all 
far-fetched. The danger of scandal is beyond calculation. 

As a prelude to courtship, your sister should find out 
whether a valid marriage with this man be possible. If not, 
any further company keeping adds to the danger of grave 
sin and lifelong tragedy. No matter what may happen, you 
are not to blame for the outcome. Your having introduced 
one to the other was merely the occasion—not the cause—of 
later developments. 
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Remarriage Possible? 


The man in whom I am interested is a non-Catholic, 
divorced from a Catholic wife; their marriage was before 
a priest. Catholic authorities say his divorce was justified. 
Can we marry?—K. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Obviously, the marriage between your non-Catholic friend 
and his Catholic wife was valid. The Church will, for duly 
serious reason, give permission for a temporary or per- 
manent separation, and even for civil divorce, but never 
with a view to remarriage. In nine out of ten cases, incom- 
patible persons would not marry one another, were they 
to give to the impending marriage the forethought they 
give to other lifelong ventures. 


Caesarean Birth 


Within five and a half years, have had five children by 
Caesarean birth. My physician—a good Catholic—has 
advised against another pregnancy. Considering my duty 
to the children I already have, is it not my duty to safe- 
guard my life? Why does the Church approve Caesarean 
birth?—B. G., RENovo, Pa. 


The Church considers Caesarean birth morally permissible, 
only to the extent that that extraordinary means of deliv- 
ery is medically safe and necessary. Your case history shows 
that your physician has been very competent—encouraging 
you to have children as long as it was prudent to do so and 
alerting you betimes as to the serious dangers of another 
pregnancy. And you have been a brave, heroic mother. 
You should follow his latest advice, which in no way con- 
flicts with your instinct for self-preservation. Since in your 
case the Rhythm system is not dependable, and since any 
method of unnatural birth control is gravely sinful, the 
only alternative is abstinence. You owe that self-sacrifice to 
yourself and your five children. 


Purgatory Avoidable? 


There seems to be an unwritten belief that Purgatory is 
inevitable. Isn’t it possible to avoid Purgatory, by leading 
a thoroughly good life, by gaining numerous indulgences? 
—J. B., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Purgatory is not inevitable. There is no belief, written or 
unwritten, to the effect that Purgatory cannot be avoided. 
However, the impression is current that, since most of us 
will not deserve immediate admission to Heaven, we 
shall be detained in Purgatory. This impression is based 
upon several factors, such as a realization of our proneness 
to sin and of our want of religious ambition and foresight. 

As for a proneness to sin, anyone with a normal con- 
science is painfully aware of it. St. James reminds us 
bluntly: “In many things we all offend.” (James 3:2) and 
St. John: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
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selves, and the truth is not in us.” (1 John 1:8) But, by our 
contrition, we “command” divine forgiveness. When mor- 
tal sin is forgiven, its eternal punishment is automatically 
waived. The temporal or lesser punishment attached to 
mortal sin, and to venial sin, has to be undergone on 
earth or in Purgatory. 

At its worst, Purgatory is still a divine mercy. Its duration 
is temporary—how prolonged or how short-lived depends 
upon the religious ambition of each and every individual. 
We decide to sin or not to sin and, accordingly, we build 
up spiritual assets or liabilities. To offset the consequences 
of sin, we accept and perform sacramental penance. In a 
spirit of expiation, we can dedicate to God the sufferings 
of body, the worries of mind, the heartaches which He 
permits to come our way. In the same spirit, we can, every 
day, undergo voluntary penance along physical or psycho- 
logical lines. All such penance contributes to the cancella- 
tion of whatever debt of atonement we owe to the Almighty. 
Last but not least of all, we can gain countless indulgences. 
A partial indulgence remits part of the punishment due 
to sin. A plenary indulgence remits all punishment, but 
whether we gain a plenary indulgence fully depends upon 
our dispositions. To shorten or lessen our Purgatory— 
perhaps to eliminate it altogether—all we need do is co- 
operate thoroughly with divine Providence in a spirit of 
atonement. 


Baptismal Problems 


May a non-Catholic be godparent at a Catholic bap- 
tism? May a Catholic so function at a_ non-Catholic 
christening? If the godparents you decide on are unable 
to attend, can they be represented by proxy? If so, has 
the baby four sponsors or only two?—L. W., Woopsury, 
Conn. 


For two reasons, a non-Catholic may not function as 
godparent at a Catholic baptism. The godparent assumes 
responsibility for the Catholic education of the child—a 
responsibility that should be entrusted to a Catholic. 
Then too, the godparent contracts a spiritual relation- 
ship with the one baptized—a relationship that should 
exist between two persons of the same faith. Consistently, 
a Catholic may not be a sponsor for a non-Catholic. 

For sufficient reason, one or both sponsors may be 
represented by proxy. Examples of sufficient reason are 
ill health, expensive travel, and the like. Even though 
both godparents were to be absent, there would be only 
two sponsors—the actual godparents, who are merely repre- 
sented by the proxies. 

A sponsor should measure up to the following require 
ments. He or she must be a Catholic in good standing, 
of the age of reason and usually not younger than four- 
teen, and must know at least the ABC’s of the Catholic 
Faith. The father, mother, or spouse of the one to be 
baptized may not be a godparent. A sponsor who can- 
not attend a baptism in person should name the proxy 
in writing, and the names of both are to be recorded in 
the baptismal register. 


Capital Punishment 


I think the Rosenbergs were punished justly. But 
since it is wrong to take a life, is it sinful for me to 
think so?—M. M., Burrato, N. Y. 


Do you really mean that, in your opinion, the Rosen- 
bergs were justly convicted or justly punished? If they 
were justly punished, then it cannot be wrong to take 
a human life under such circumstances, and it is not 


sinful for you to approve the punishment meted out to 
them. 
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Only unjust killing is murder. But capital punishment, 
in the case of serious crimes such as murder and treason, 
is not unjust. We are assured by so reliable an authority 
as St. Thomas Aquinas that “such killing is not murder.” 
The defense of capital punishment in the Rosenberg case, 
as stated by President Eisenhower, is an echo of St. 
Thomas’ reason: “The slaying of an evildoer is lawful 
inasmuch as it is directed to the welfare of the whole 
community.” Whatever a sentence may be, the State intends 
not only to punish an individual wrongdoer, but also 
to deter others from the same crimes. 

Some European countries, as well as some of our own 
State governments, have abolished capital punishment. 
However, it does not follow that capital punishment is 
unjust. It is One thing to hang a horse thief, but quite 
another to take the life of a murderer or traitor who com- 
mitted his crime at the risk of capital punishment. It is 
clear from both Old Testament and New that, when there 
is due proportion between crime and punishment, the 
State has the right to apply death as a sanction. “Whoso- 
ever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be shed.” 
(Genesis 9:6) When under indictment, the Apostle Paul 
declared: “If I have committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die.” (Acts 25:11) It is educational to read 
the thirteenth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, wherein 
he refers to the civil authority as “God’s minister—an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that doth evil.” 

No matter how dangerous or contemptible 

a criminal may be, the everlasting future ol 
his soul is as important as that of judge. 
jury, executioner, or any other person. 
Hence, a consoling feature of capital pun- 
ishment is that the criminal need not un- 
dergo an unprovided death. His passing 
from this life to the next is a rare exception 
to the universal fact—‘‘You know not the day 
nor the hour.” (Matt.: 25:13) 


Church in Scotland 


On occasion of visits to Scotland, I noticed that church 
attendance was meager. The pastor asked prayers for 
the conversion of Scotland. What 1s the picture of the 
Church in Scotland?—E. D., New York, N. Y. 


The prospects of the Catholic Church in Scotland are 
neither hopeless nor very promising. Catholicity was brought 
to Scotland as early as the fourth century and, until the 
so-called Reformation in the sixteenth century, the Church 
flourished progressively in that land of scholars and saints. 
As a consequence of the heretical influence of Calvin and 
Knox, Scotland suffered a religious and political setback for 
three centuries, until the British Emancipation Act of 1829. 
In 1878, the Catholic hierarchy was re-established by 
Leo XIII. At the present time, the population of Scotland 
numbers between five and six million, of whom Catholics 
number less than one million. The Church is divided among 
two archdioceses and six dioceses. Especially in the Glasgow 
area, a considerable number of the*Catholic population are 
of Irish descent. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,”’ 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Ques- 
tions are not answered by private reply. Personal prob- 
lems of conscience—especially marriage cases—should 
be referred to one’s pastor or confessor. 
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For Callie and 

Owen, no music would 
ever rival in sweetness 
the piercing strains of 


a quarry whistle 


“Go from here quickly, 
now,: and dry the foot” 


MULLED it over quite a while. 

Then I asked Gram, “Why do folks 
act as if there was something different 
about Ca’line?” 

Gram let the stocking she was casting 
on drop into her lap while she gave 
her full time to my question. 

“Well, you see, Pink, her grampa come 
from away. Your granparents, and all 
the other children’s, was born right here 
in Jefferson township, like their families 
before them. 

“But old Matthew Armstrong had a 
slate quarry down the River Road a 
piece, and he brought in a gang of 
Welsh miners. We folks in the village 
didn’t see much of them till this Owen 
Trelawney took to walking up Wednes- 
day nights, when the Grangers always 
held a public sociable at the hall. 

“First time, a couple of other fellows 
come with him. They was well-behaved, 
just standing around by the door where 
the menfolks congregated. None of 
them took any part in the games. But 
when the singing started they joined in, 
in voices so deep and theatrical, sort of, 
it made us a little uneasy. 

“The other two didn’t come again, 
but Owen, he attended regular. Never 
brash or pushing, speaking only when 
somebody spoke first. People soon got 
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ILLUSTRATED BY OSCAR SCHMIDT 


used to him, menfolks would pass the 
time of day, and some of the girls like 
Milly Butters might slow up and smile. 
He'd smile back, but never offer to see 
them home. 

“Long in early May, Callie and I 
went walking down the River Road 
one night, hunting for wild flowers. 
(Ca’line Kingsley, that was, my _ best 
friend and your Ca’line’s grandma.) 

“We each had a good-sized bunch of 
dog-tooth vi'lets when she spied a great 
red benjamin t’other side of the road. 
The mud was still deep, but every year 
logs from the old corduroy would push 
to the top, and she darted across on 
one of these. 

“Little and light as Callie was, the log 
someway turned so one foot went deep 
into the muck and sucked off her shoe, 
rubber and all, 

“We stood there, laughing fit to kill, 
when Owen come out of the old tote 
road and stood there laughing, too, all 
over that dark han’some face. 

“*There is Miss Cinderella it is, then?’ 
He hauled out the shoe, rinsed the mud 
off, and knelt to button it on. ‘Go from 
here quickly, now, and dry the foot. A 
bad season for colds, it is.’ 

“We walked up the road _ together. 
Then just before we got to her driveway, 
he turned to Callie. “There is often I’ve 
watched you, Miss Callie, and wished 
I might speak to you. You will be at the 
hall Wednesday night again?’ 

“The way she said ‘Yes’ sounded like 
a promise. 

“And Owen seemed to take it so. Be- 
cause when we all trooped down the 
steps, he was waiting. They just walked 
off. together, not saying a word. 


F course it was all over town next 

morning that one of the quarry 
Welshmen had beaued Callie Kingsley 
home from the social. And when he was 
there the next week, and come to see 
her Sunday night, too, bringing a box 
of Henderson’s best chocolates, tongues 
wagged like fury. 

“Even with folks that took to him, 
it was a horse of another color when 
he begun shining up to one of the local 
girls. Mis’ Kingsley took on, wouldn’t 
even pass a civil word. 

“I tried to soothe her down. ‘Owen 
seems like a good, decent fellow. And 
land knows, he’s han’some enough to 
turn any girl’s head.’ 

““Han’some! If you like ’em_ black’s 
scorched piecrust.’ 

““He put down five dollars when 
that paper was passed around after the 
Hoxie fire.’ 

“‘For his own ends.’ She set her 
mouth in a sour line, and Callie walked 
in right then with hers set the same way. 
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“By the time of the strawberry festi- 
val, first of July, they was going to- 
gether steady. Owen quiet and set, ey- 
ing Callie as if she made the earth. 
Mis’ Kingsley fuming and fretting. And 
Callie in the middle, like, acting sort 
of bemused, bawling when her mother’s 
nagging went too far, lighting up like a 
candle when Owen come up the walk. 

“Mr. Tirrell, the quarry boss, had 
driven up for the doings. Big and loud 
and overbearing, he come strutting 
across to where Callie was dishing up 
homemade icecream. 


666 ELL, Miss Callie,’ he boomed, 

‘What’s this I hear? ... You go 
right ahead and marry your Welshman, 
and never mind if all these old busy- 
bodies do look down their Yankee 
noses.” He gave that great bark of a 
laugh, to show it was a joke. 

“Callie never answered. Just laid the 
longhandled spoon across the open 
freezer and walked off, straight away 
from the Grange lawn and down the 
road toward home. 

“Owen was helping set up the croquet 
wickets and somebody must have told 
him, because soon he disappeared, too, 

“When I went by the Kingsley’s sum- 
merhouse, I could hear Owen’s voice, 
puzzled-sounding. “There’s a great loud- 
mouth Tirrell is, now. Why should you 
heed such foolish talk?’ 

“Callie’s words come out high and 
sort of strained. ‘I can’t bear to have 
everybody watching and prying and gab- 
bing any longer!’ 

“Then I heard Mis’ Kingsley call in 
that sharp tone of hers, ‘Callie, it’s way 
past ten. You get right into the house!’ 

“A door banged, and Owen walked 
down the path, faster than common and 
not even seeing me. 

“Next Wednesday night he warn’t 
there, nor the next. 

“Callie went and took the contralto 
parts same’s ever, but she looked pretty 
peaked. And when Jed Boles asked if he 
could see her home, she told him pretty 
short, ‘No, Jed. I’d have to be sure first 
that your folks was here by 1800!’ 

“Along in dog days come this hot, 
sultry spell. I recollect how yellow ev- 
erything looked, with the smoke from 
forest fires way up on the Canady bor- 
der. And there was a feeling like hold- 
ing your breath, waiting for something 
to happen. 

“Callie had come over to help me 
pick blackberries. You couldn’t hardly 
get a word out of her all afternoon, but 
her fingers fairly flew, and her ten-quart 
pail was soon full. 

“Then we heard the quarry whistle. 
It blew and blew, unearthly and scary 
on that dead-still air. 


“Callie turned on me, them great blue 
eyes fairly blazing out of her white face. 
‘A cave-in! I knew something awful was 
going to happen, I’ve had a feeling all 
day.’ She slung her pail, berries and 
all, into the bushes and pelted off as 
fast as she could go. 

“When we got through the orchard, 
you could hardly see for dust. The whole 
village was streaking down the road, 
afoot and ahorseback, barefoot young 
enes, women with their sunbonnets 
hanging by the strings, men just as 
they come out of the hayfield. 

“The whistle was still blowing, loud 
and threat’ning. 

“Elder Peters drove past in his buck- 
board, and stopped to pick us up. 
‘Hurry,’ Callie told him, ‘hurry!’ Callie, 
that was always so mannerly! 


66 HE Elder give her a quick glance, 
then reached for his buggy whip. 
“She jumped out over the wheel be- 
fore it fairly stopped turning, and raced 
toward the crowd by the quarry, yelling 
‘Owen!’ 

“One figure swung round, and it was 
him, big as life. Seeing how winded she 
was, he picked her up and started for 
the maple grove, with me tagging along. 

“Setting on the grass in his lap, she 
went all to pieces. Crying, and saying 
over and over, ‘You're safe! You aren’t 
hurt! Oh, I’ll never let you go again!’ 

“‘Right you are, girl,’ he promised. 
‘But hush, now, my little one, hush.’ 

“When she began to quiet down, he 
raised his head. ‘What is it this is all 
about, then, Janey?’ 

“*The whistle .. .’ I panted, not hav- 
ing all my own breath yet. ‘We thought 
there must have been a cave-in.’ 

““Oh, not like that, it was. It’s Mrs. 
Armstrong who’s been ailing, poor 
woman, and died of a heart attack. And 
her man ordered the work stopped and 
the whistle blown once for each year 
of her life. And there’s glad I am, too!’ 

“Callie could sit up by then, so I 
went off to where the crowd was still 
milling around. 

“Toward dusk, they come down the 
hill hand in hand. And from then on, 
nothing anybody said had any effect on 
Callie. She got her clothes ready and 
married Owen right after the end of 
haying. 

“He made her a good man. And 
there’s times when I'd be in there after 
supper and hear him singing the chil- 
dren to sleep with those queer foreign 
tunes, and I could see just what turned 
Callie to him so. 

“But he was from away. And that, 
and them dark curls she gets from him, 
make people feel there’s an outlandish 
strain in Ca’line. You see, Pink?” 
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Assignment 
in Hong Kong 


In teeming Hong Kong, 
two Grail lay missionaries 
bring Christ to the poor, 
the refugees, the expelled, 
with hope of no return 


but God’s blessing 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
by ELSA CHANEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY E. REID 
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Nan Johns, one half of the Grail Hong Kong team, 
chats with Francis Cardinal Spellman in her 
library-office during his Christmas tour of Far East. 
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@iIn the heart of teeming Hong Kong, overlooking the 
harbor, stands the gray stone King’s Building, home of 
the Chinese Catholic Center. Here Elizabeth Reid and 
Naa Johns, Grail lay mission workers, find themselves 
at the pulse of the Catholic Church in China today. 

Missionaries and refugees, celebrities and _ coolies, 
stranded students from the, interior, unmarried mothers 
and beggar children from the streets, the sick and dis- 
couraged, the hungry and dying—all make their way to 
the center’s small suite of offices and reception rooms on 
the first floor. 

Nan and Elizabeth hold regular jobs at the center, both 
as a means of livelihood and in order to increase their 
contact with the people. Some fifteen Chinese girls, a few 
Europeans, and a dozen Chinese men make up the rest 
of the staff, and the center itself is directed by priests ol 
the Missionary Society of Sts. Peter and Paul. 

\s editor of the diocesan weekly, the Catholic Sunday 
Examiner, published at the center, Elizabeth sits across 
the desk—or in a dozen more unlikely places—and listens 
to the heroic stories of virtually every missionary ex- 
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RIGHT—A Chinese student who fled from mainland 
. gets encouragement from Grail worker as they stroll. 


BELOW RIGHT—The Grail workers’ mission of 


mercy often takes them to the hovels of refugees. 


BELOW—Children, above all, know what joy a bit 
of Christian love can bring into a miserable life. 


pelled from Red China. Nan manages the center's book- 
store, finds that her job involves human needs more 
often than literary. 

A young girl from the interior comes to Nan: she can 
find no work in English- and Cantonese-speaking Hong 
Kong. Nan arranges for a research job in the girl’s own 
language; secures lodgings and clothes to begin work. 

Several thousand ex-soldiers pour into the city without 
money or resources. Elizabeth argues with authorities, 
writes articles, collects funds—and soon they are housed, 
have a school for their children, and their own priest ap- 
pointed by the Bishop. 

A young girl comes threatening suicide. Elizabeth listens 
sympathetically to her story of heartbreak and disappoint- 
ment; eventually brings her to the Faith. All day long 
and often far into the night, Nan and Elizabeth help deal 
with the people and the problems of this topsy-turvy, 
bulging island city. 

The 37,000 Catholics of Hong Kong, religious houses, 
and priests have again and again come to the aid of their 
brethren in need. But what is unique about Nan and 
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Elizabeth is the fact that, as young 
freely chosen to become part of 
share in her hour of darkness. 

Members of the Grail, they came to Hong Kong under 
the patronage of the late Bishop Valtorta to learn the 
language and prepare for eventual work in the interior. 
Their apostolate—so they thought then—would be mainly 
among young Chinese women, awakening them to their 
role in the Christianization of China and forming them 
for their task in the building of a family and com- 
munity life at once fully Catholic and completely Chinese. 

Then the bamboo curtain fell. And Elizabeth and 
Nan were called upon to play a dozen roles they had not 
even dreamed about in their visions of what lay mission- 
ary work would be like. But they had pledged themselves 
to China, and the mission apostolate was their lifework. 
In China they would remain for as long as they could. 
Not yet called upon to be witnesses in the sense of those 
who stumble across Hong Kong’s border, theirs is the 
witness of a quiet heroism—a steadfast dedication and an 
amazing capacity to adapt to circumstance. 


laywomen, they have 
China and thus to 
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Assignment in Hong Kong - - = A Sign Picture Story 








A young Chinese doctor and nurse donate their time 


A student at the Grail Center catches up on some 
at free clinic. Elizabeth Reid raises clinic funds. 


back reading in Nan’s not-too-crowded library. 





Two of four children who live at the center share Center’s courses are “tri-lingual”—English in kitchen, 
a bowl of rice in typical Grail spirit of sharing. Cantonese in bedroom, Mandarin in dining room. 
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Charles Danielczuk, Fordham’s center and co-captain, is strong link in Ram line 


HROUGHOUT the 1930's and early 

1940's, Fordham University was one 
of the country’s powers on the grid- 
iron. Those were great years on the 
Maroon campus and the wishful cry 
“From Rose Hill to Rose Bowl” was 
raised often and not without reason, 
for the Fordham elevens of those fateful 
years were capable of taking on any 
team in the country. Those were days 
when a Fordham team would pack 
the Polo Grounds on Saturday after 
Saturday, when a Fordham-New York 
University game would draw 78,000 
screaming fans to the Yankee Stadium. 

Through those years, genial Athletic 
Director Jack Coffey waited patiently 
for the Rose Bowl bid that should have 
come but never did. But there were 
others. Fordham, under Coach Jim 
Crowley, played in the Cotton Bowl in 
1941 and lost a_ heartbreaking one 
pointer to Texas A&M and the great 
Jarrin’ John Kimbrough. And in 1942, 
the Rams beat Missouri 2-0 in the Sugar 
Bowl at New Orleans. But that Sugar 
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Bowl victory was the high point of 
Fordham’s football fortunes. 

The sport was dropped during the 
war; but when it was resumed, things 
were not the same. The road was down 
now and at the end of last season, it 
was touch and go whether or not to 
abandon the sport again, and for good. 
It was no one’s fault in particular, but 
Fordham, like so many colleges that 
resumed the sport after the war, just 
couldn’t seem to pick up where it left 





off. The new coach, Ed Danowski, 
himself a football immortal with Ford- 
ham and the New York Giants, did his 
best but the material just wasn’t there. 

The 1953 season will be the telltale 
one at Fordham. If the fans and alumni 
don’t turn out in good numbers, it will 
certainly be the last chapter of a glori- 
ous football story. If they show up in 
force, they will see a well-coached foot- 
ball team, playing an interesting spec- 
tator game. 


by DON DUNPHY 








Looking back on last year’s record 
of two victories in eight starts should 
not inspire much optimism for the 
coming season. However, a closer ex- 
amination shows that a break here or 
there could have turned it into a win- 
ning season. Holy Cross (12-7), Boston 
(14-13), and Detroit (28-20) 
could have been victories instead of 
defeats and so could the tie with Clem- 
son, 


College 


“Surprise” Edition 
OACH Ed Danowski and his aides 


are not eyeing any “bowl” bids, but 
they do feel that the 1955 edition of the 
Rams could turn up as one of the sur- 
prises of the East. Big Ed bases his opti- 
mism on the fact that his squad is well 
sprinkled with veterans and on the 
well-founded hope that his running 
attack will be vastly improved. 

Andy Romeo, a sophomore, who saw 
virtually no action until the third game 
of the season, wound up as the 1952 
squad’s leading ground gainer with a 
total of 386 net vards and a 5.5 average. 
Andy is big and fast and a good pass 
receiver and could well develop into 
the running back Danowski needs. 

Joe Yalch, another sophomore who 
made good in °52, is being figured as 
Romeo’s running mate at halfback. The 
Berwick, Pa., man has the best takeoff 
speed of all the backs, is a fine blocker, 
and takes care of the conversions alter 
touchdowns. 

Top-heavy favorite for the fullback 
spot is John Griffin, Stamford, Conn., 
senior whose unusual shiltiness is spot- 
lighted by his ability to break away 
after smashing through the line. John 
finished second in two important de- 
partments last season—total yards gained 
rushing with a net of 295, and scoring 
with 36 points to finish a lone point 
behind leader Ed Brown. 

At quarterback the Rams feel like the 
fellow with aces back to back and 
everyone else at the table raising. This 
all-important post has three top-flight 
candidates—the veterans Roger Franz 
and Vin Drake and young Ed Rys, a 
classy signal-caller who is rated as one 
of the two most promising 1952 fresh- 
men to move up to the varsity. 

Danowski’s backfield picture will be 
a lot brighter if Jack Hyatt, a brilliant 
performer before he was sidelined last 
season by polio, can return to action. 
The doctors have given him the green 
light to play and Jack says he’s ready. 

The line should be strong. Big Ed 
Brown is gone and it will be hard to fill 
the shoes of the record-setting end, but 
the forward wall boasts weight, power, 
and experience. 

Danowski feels that his wingmen will 
be up to par this year and is banking 
on Larry Pierce, a two-way player in 
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1952, to take Brown’s place. Larry 
was caught in the shadow of Brown’s 
brilliance last season and played in less 
than half of Fordham’s games, How- 
ever, he currently rates ahead of George 
Murphy because of his defensive ability. 
George on the other hand rates well as 
a pass receiver. 

At the other end Fordham puts for- 
ward a candidate for All-America 
honors. He is 6-3, 205 pound Joe Kalu- 
zynski of Milford, Conn., who is a 
standout on defense and is an excep- 
tionally good blocker. Sophomore Neil 
McDevitt is also a threat at this posi- 
tion. 

A look at the starting tackles is awe- 


inspiring. Carmine Campisi weighs 250, 


pounds and Phil Vincenzes tips the 
beam at 220. Also experienced and 
big are the probable starting guards 
Dick Algatt and Bill Parulis backed up 
by Henry Paurowski and Dick Weil. 

Center poses no great problem with 
co-capiain Charlie Danielczuk and Jim 
O'brien around. 

The schedule is a good one with De- 
troit, Syracuse, Boston College, Miami, 
Temple, Rutgers, Penn State, Holy 
Cross, and Villanova facing the Rams. 
It’s a tough assignment but we have a 
feeling that there will be a lot more 
good football played by the men of 
Fordham. 


End of the Road 


T was a shock to learn that Hal New- 

houser had been handed his walking 
papers by the Detroit Tigers. It was 
a shock but I suppose it shouldn’t have 
been unexpected. It’s axiomatic in 
baseball that when you can’t win you'll 
be lopped off the payroll. There is no 
great deal of sentiment in big-time 
baseball and Prince Hal is just ex- 


periencing what so many other greats 
before him have felt, the beckoning 
finger at the end of the trail. 


An Old Story 


E remember 1945 when the Yan- 

kees were about to board a train 
for a roadtrip. One of the veterans was 
Paul Waner, who had been picked up 
on waivers the preceding season. 
Waner, one of the all-time immortals 
of baseball, was near the end of the 
road. As he went to get on the train 
an emissary from the front office 
caught up with him and handed him 
an envelope. It was his unconditional 
release. He looked at it a bit stunned, 
Only George Stirnweiss, the league bat- 
ting champion that year, said anything. 
“I’m sorry, Paul,” he said. 

“Thanks, George,” said Paul, “but 
you'll get yours some day too.” 

George did and so did a lot of others. 
And now Newhouser. But still it comes 
as a shock to learn that a 32-year-old 
ball player is all washed up. 

But when Hal had it, he had plenty. 
He was with the Tigers 15 years and 
won 200 games while losing 148. He 
was the league’s Most Valuable Player 
in 1944 and 1945 and pitched the Tigers 
to a pennant in the latter year and 
established a world series record of 22 
strikeouts during the seven game 1945 
classic. He won 28 games for the Ben- 
gals in 1944 and along with Dizzy Trout 
narrowly missed pitching the team 
into the series. His team missed on the 
last day. 

Newhouser himself summed up his 
release pretty well. “I wish I could 
have finished the season with the fel- 
lows. It’s like being taken out in the 
ninth inning.” 








wasn’t doing well at all. 


moaned: 





> It was his first day in his new job on the farm, and he was 
assigned to the job of digging a field for planting. At the day’s 
end, the farmer was pleased to find that the new farmhand 
had dug more ground than any of the other workers. He decided 
to assign the man to an easier but more important job—sep- 
arating the good potatoes from the bad, for marketing. At the 
end of day, the farmer was surprised to discover that the worker 
In fact, he had selected only one 
potato. When the farmer asked for an explanation, the worker 


“Please give me back my old job. I'll dig up all the fields 
you want, but this making decisions is driving me crazy.” 


Out of 
His Line 


—Philip Dugan 
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MASTER PLAN 


for Peace in Asia 








Ike meant it about Korea 


Churchill shocked the Commons 





Wide World photos 


Taft shocked the whole world 
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Today the U.S. is saddled with a crazy patchwork of 


agreements with its Far Eastern allies. 


But 


there’s something in the air, and it’s good news 


by JOHN 


HE old man almost gave the closely 

guarded secret away. A few days 
before he was to retire to his country 
home for a much-needed rest, Sir 
Winston Churchill rose in the House 
of Commons to tell Parliament his 
hopes for the outcome of the Big Three 
meeting. 

The Prime Minister repeated his 
often expressed belief that the talks 
could easily lead to amicable and profit- 
able conversations with the leaders of 
Red Russia. He spoke of Germany, of 
Austria, and of the possible aftermath 
to the halting of the Korean War. And 
then, just before closing, he startled 
the drowsy back-benchers into alertness 
with this one brief statement: 

“Though we may not like it, and 
though it may again place staggering 
burdens upon Great Britain, I can 
see no other course but to join them 
(the United States) in a lasting pact 
for the total defense of the Pacific and 
Asia.” 

Peculiarly, Churchill’s remarks came 
just a few days after a speech by 
the late Robert A. Taft, who had 
bluntly declared that “if these peace 
negotiations should fail, the United 
States ought to withdraw from _ the 
United Nations, so far as future deal- 
ings with the Korean war are con- 
cerned.” The Ohio Senator later ampli- 
fied his remarks to say that he was not 
proposing the jettisoning of the U.N., 
but instead was thinking in terms of a 
defense arrangement similar to that 
set up for Western Europe under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Placed in juxtaposition, the two 
speeches gave rise to considerable spec- 
ulation in Washington and other capi- 


GERRITY 


tals of the world. And the speculation 
thrived lustily on the unmistakable 
and growing dissatisfaction with the an- 
nounced terms of the Korean armistice. 
Those who would have had the war 
continue to its ultimate logical military 
end cried “for shame” and claimed 
that the United Nations was no better 
off by the truce than it would have been 
if it had called quits two years ago— 
“and without the needless loss of lives.” 
Others bitterly protested that the 
“United States had sold short its na- 
tional honor, so that a promise made in 
the heat of a political campaign might 
be kept.” 


And between the two lay a_ great 
silent mass, doubtful and wondering, 
whose unspoken question was obvi- 


ously this: “Is this a guarantee of peace 
—or will war break out again in Korea, 


or even worse, more wars in other 
Koreas?” 
Hard realists, however, could not 


close their eyes and ears to the broad 
hints of great postwar plans contained 
in the statements of Senator Taft and 
Prime Minister Churchill. Nor could 
they accept readily the impractical no- 
tion that once the truce was signed the 
future of Asia would be left hanging in 
midair. Is there a reasonable scheme 
for lasting peace, they asked, and, if so, 
what is it? 

The answer is yes. Indeed, at this 
writing Far Eastern specialists in the 
State Department and military planners 
in the Pentagon, working with their 
French and British counterparts, are 
putting the finishing touches to a de- 
fense set-up patterned somewhat after 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and designed to establish a power- 
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ful first line of resistance extending 
from the Aleutians to New Zealand—a 
rough half-moon whose arc is more than 
10,000 miles. 

The plan, which Administration lead- 
ers confidently expect to be in effect by 
Fall, is, in part, aimed at correcting 
some weird diplomatic convolutions this 
nation and the nations of the Far East 
have indulged in since the end of World 
War II. From a military and economic 
aspect, it is, like NATO, based on the 
premise of mutual co-operation, with 
Asian nations linked with their neigh- 
bors for mutual defense. 

As matters stand today, for example, 
the United States is encumbered by a 
crazy patchwork of bi-lateral and _ tri- 
lateral agreements with its Far Eastern 
allies, so complex and diverse that often 
they are actually self-contradictory. We 
have, for instance, one treaty with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; another with 
the Philippines; another with Japan; 
another with Indonesia and still another 
with Korea. All are supposed to provide 
for mutual defense. All are supposed to 
make the way to economic assistance 
from the United States easier and less 
costly. And none of them does a very 
successful job. 

On a diplomatic level, the new plan 
will do away with these piecemeal 
agreements and consolidate the best 
features of each into a single compact. 
Member nations will be Japan, Korea, 





A Cambodian soldier mounts guard on crude 
near Saigon 


watch tower in 
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Indo-China, 





the Philippines, French Indo-China, 
Thailand, Malaya, Australia, and New 
Zealand—and from the West, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. Be- 
cause they have not yet made up their 
minds as to their future dealings with 
Red China, no provision is made at the 
outset for India, Pakistan, and Burma. 
But the way will be left open for the 
admission of these three nations once 
they have decided definitely to line up 
with the free world in the East-West 
conflict. 


IMULTANEOUSLY, efforts will be 

made to solve the touchy problem of 
the Nationalist Chinese on Formosa by 
pushing through the UN the proposed 
trusteeship for the island. Until that 
becomes fact, Formosa will be, in effect, 
a protectorate of member nations of the 
pact, self-sustaining, of course, but not 
considered as a full participating na- 
tion. 

From the military aspect, the broad 
general program calls for the Asian na- 
tions to supply practically all the man- 
power, while the U. S., France, and 
Great Britain will furnish the bulk of 
the materiél and naval forces. It is 
significant to note here that this ar- 
rangement makes the contributions of 
the Asians far greater than those of the 
Western allies, if only because of the 
topography and terrain of the area to 
be defended. Unlike Western Europe, 
most of the Far East is primi- 
tive jungleland where men 
will always be the most effec- 
tive weapons in war. Atom 
bombs, rockets, and automatic 
weapons are, and will be, 


practically useless. 


According to the Pentagon’s latest in. 
telligence reports, here’s the approxi- 
mate strength of the Communist and 
pro-Soviet countries threatening the free 
nations. Red China is, of course, the 
most powerlul, not only because of its 
own armed forces, but also as a source 
of supply to its allies. The Chinese are 
known to be reorganizing their military 
forces, with these goals: A total army 
and navy of five to six million men, to 
be broken down thus: 30 infantry corps; 
20 artillery divisions; 15 cavalry divi- 
sions; 7 parachute divisions; and 3 
armored divisions, made up mainly of 
light tanks and vehicles armed with 
guns about equal to our 105 mm how- 
itzers. The Chinese navy will have three 
light fleets, mostly destroyers, subma- 
rines, a few light cruisers, and number- 
ing in all no more than 100 vessels, 
The airforce will include no more than 
1,500 planes, most of which are fighters, 
The manpower reserve of China (prac- 
tical reserve) is said to be between 10 
and 15 million men, none of whom have 
had military training thus far. 

Elsewhere in the Far East, Communist 
combat forces amount to this: In Indo- 
China there are 350,000; in Malaya, 
surprisingly enough, there are only 
5,000; and when the Korean situation 
is stabilized, it is estimated that the 
Communists will have about 1 million 
men, North Koreans and Manchurians. 

Pitted against this force, the Allies 
can count now: 500,000 in Korea; 330,- 
000 in Malaya; 400,000 in Indo-China; 
a potential reserve in Japan of 9 mil- 
lion; 50,000 in Thailand; nearly 60,000 
in the Philippines—and an aggregate 
reserve, excluding Japan, of close to 7 
million. 
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Wide World photos 





Students of Chinese Nationalist military academy on Formosa hold 
bayonet drill, We provide weapons under current defense program 
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Thus it is apparent that from the 
aspect of sheer manpower the adver- 
saries are Closely matched, with the ad- 


vantage, however slight, being on the 
side of the Allies. 
Australia and New Zealand, both 


having relatively small populations, are 
not expected to contribute much in the 
way of men. But they will supply vitally 
needed naval and air bases, and will 
serve as food and supply reservoirs for 
the Allies. 

So far as strategy is concerned, it is 
expected that each nation will desig- 
nate its military and economic repre- 
sentatives to the council of nations; in 
the next lower echelon will be the 
strategy planning board, made up of 
ranking navy and army officers: and 
below that a supreme commander, com- 
parable to General Alfred Gruenther, 
new commander of NATO. In all likeli- 
hood the supreme commander will be 
either British or American. But only 
for the formative period. It is the aim 
of the drafters that the command of 
the Asian defense be placed as speedily 
as possible in the hands of the Asians. 


HILE the conferees have not de- 
termined the site of the temporary 
headquarters (it may be Manila or even 
Honolulu), there is no doubt that it 
will finally be placed in Japan, key 
nation in the entire organization. In 
fact, Japan today enjoys a_ position 
analagous to that of Germany in West- 
em Europe, in that as the most  in- 
dustrially advanced nation, it is the 
logical choice for economic hub of the 
union. 
Apart from supplying equipment and 
raw materials, the Western Allies’ main 
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JOHN GERRITY received his M.S. at George- 
town University’s Foreign Service School. For 
ten years he was a Washington correspondent. 
He has published articles in many magazines, 
including Collier's, Reader's Digest, Harper's, 
etc. 





role will be to furnish training cadres 
for indigenous troops. 


ATURALLY the question of costs 
N arose. But it is the conviction ol 
the organizers that the scheme will be 
Jar less costly than the prosecution of the 
war in Korea has been. As General 
Omar Bradley recently testified in a 
Senate hearing, it cost about 200 mil- 
lion to train and equip one ROK divi- 
sion, or about what it train 
Greek and Turkish divisions. By co- 
ordinating the efforts and resources ot 
the participating nations the Allies esti- 
mate that they can cut the cost of each 
division by about two thirds. Undoubt- 
edly the heaviest initial dollar outlays 
would have to be borne by the United 
States, France, and Britain, but this 
would be a diminishing amount, they 
maintain, as the economies of individual 
like Japan, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand were bolstered 
and improved. And even though such 
nations as India are not yet included in 
the pact, it is important, they note, 
that India, alone, will spend close to 
$500 million this year for its own in- 
ternal security. 

Another significant factor, 
easily overlooked, is how the formation 
of a Pacific Delense will move to 
fruition the grand idea of a one-world 
Communism. With 
NATO a going concern and the Far 


cost to 


pations, 


highly 
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Japan will be the key nation and probable headquarters of new 
Asian defense plan. National Police Reserve (above) is good start 
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East Defense at the brink of becoming 
w fact, it is only a matter of time until 
the long-delayed Middle East command 
becomes a reality. Bogged down now 
in disputes between the British and 
Egypt, Pakistan and India, Israel and 
the Moslem nations, it is improbable 
that provincial interests would be al- 
lowed to stand much longer in the way 
of final encirclement of the Communist 
world. Even though the great nations 
of the world might leave themselves 
open to Red charges of imperialism, 
they could not long tolerate destructive 
delaying tactics. Indeed, the United 
States itself, in a recent dispatch from 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
bluntly informed both Britain and 
Egypt that a continuation of their 
quarrel over the control of the Suez 
was jeopardizing the peace of the world. 

There is considerable comfort and 
solace in knowing that a truce in Korea 
is only an initial step to a grander and 
more lasting solution to the enigma of 
the Far East. However contentious 
Syngman Rhee may become, it is almost 
indisputable that he will finally have to 
fall in line, understanding that the 
common good is the quickest way to 
good for Korea. 


T is easy to see, also, that there were 

firm foundations beneath President 
LTsenhower’s recent statement about the 
peace in Korea and its ultimate effect. 
What better persuader could the \lties 
have than a working defense organiza- 
tion for the entire Far East the 
time comes to discuss, as the President 
ssid, “not only the Korean questions, 


when 


but all the sore points in Asia, such as 
Malaya and Indo-China.” 





Chiang Kai-Shek. Any Far East 


defense plan must involve him 
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MEMOIRS 
By Franz von Papen. 634 pages. 
Dutton. $6.50 


This is the story of a 
Catholic conservative 
in German politics 
and of how he dealt 
with the rise and rule 
of Hitler. It is both 
autobiography and 
apologia, _ presenting 
the fascinating prob- 
lem: “What would 
you have done in the same circum- 
stances?” Von Papen, however, suffers 
by contrast with another Catholic leader, 
Heinrich Bruening, who. preceded him 
as German Chancellor. Papen has 
called one of his chapters “Bruening’s 
Error,” and here he explains how he 
thinks the Nazis could have been de- 
feated. 

Bruening, as leader of the Center 
Party and in alliance with the Social 
Democrats, refused to bring either 
Nazis or Communists into his govern- 
ment, and—lacking an_ effective ma- 
jority—ruled by a series of emergency 
decrees. Papen’s argument is that by 
excluding the extremists from a responsi- 
ble share in the 





F. von Papen 


government, which 
would have obliged them to co-operate, 
Bruening caused them to turn to vio- 
lent measures. When Papen as Chan- 
cellor tried his all-inclusive policy, it 
did not succeed; the situation, he says, 
had deteriorated too far by that time. 

While there is some plausibility in 
this idea, the actual situation was dealt 
with by the capable judgment of Chan- 
cellor Bruening and the solid good 
sense of President von Hindenburg. It 
is possible that Bruening might have 
profited by some co-operation, but his 
answer to Papen will show the other 
side of the picture. 

Much of the book deals with Papen 
as Hitler’s ambassador to Austria and 
later to Turkey. Other scenes, though, 
show his activities in America and in 
Germany during World War I, his 
work in arranging a concordat between 
Germany and the Vatican under Pius 
XI, his share in the fascinating spy 
drama known as “Operation Cicero,” 
and his experience as one of the de- 
fendants at the Nuremberg Trial in 
which he was acquitted. 

Papen appears throughout as a small 
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figure amid great events, and it remains 
for each reader to decide how well or 
ill he played his part. 

HASTINGS BLAKE. 


HORNBLOWER AND THE 
“ATROPOS” 
By C. S. Forester. 
Little, Brown. 


325 pages. 
$3.50 


Faithful and fascinat- 
ing as the ever-recur- 
ring seasons, C. S. For- 
ester has fashioned 
another salty volume 
in the Hornblower 
Saga. First serialized in 
the Saturday Evening 
Post, this latest link in 
the literary life of 
Horatio Hornblower, Captain in His 
Majesty’s Royal Navy, preserves that 
aura of nautical authenticity that de- 
lights old seadogs and charms even con- 
firmed lovers of terra firma. 

As we encounter Hornblower, he is 
assuming two new charges: a male heir, 
Horatio, Jr., and a sloop of war, the 
“Atropos.” The reader soon learns that 
Hornblower’s wife, Maria, is really his 
second love. The sea still reigns su- 
preme and it is obvious that, despite 
the thrill attendant on increase of issue, 
no genuine excitement can be expected 
until domestic ties are cut and Horn- 
blower is at the helm of a ship. 

After successfully supervising a pano- 
ramic procession bearing a_ victorious 
but dead Nelson home from Trafalgar 
(despite a near disastrous leak which 
nearly sank the funeral barge itself) , 
Horatio sails off to Turkey’s Marmorice 
Bay to attempt to recover a quarter 
million sterling from a sunken British 
transport. 

Trouble nips at Hornblower’s heels as 
the diving expert is seriously wounded 
in a duel and the initial dynamite 
charges prove a failure. Treacherous 
maneuvers of local authorities culminate 
in a near burial-at-sea for the “Atropos” 
but a midnight dash for freedom foils 
a trap and swells the coffers of the 
Admiralty. 

Descriptions of the diving operations 
add lustre to the technical brilliance of 
the narrative. After reading the meticu- 
lous account, most readers will feel 
equipped to probe the deep for lost 
riches of Spanish galleons. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 





C. S. Forester 


Please order your books through THE. SIGN 





TIME AND TIME AGAIN 


By James Hilton. 


320 pages. 
Little, Brown. 


$3.75 


After a pokey start 
James Hilton’s Time 
and Time — Again 


sharpens into the same 
kind of bright and 
plotty novel that most 
of the Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips’ successors have 
been. Its hero, Charles 
Anderson, is a gentle- 
man in almost 
word. 





James Hilton 


every sense of the 
He is a British diplomat, pre- 
war style. a connoisseur, a gourmet, and 
the baffled parent of seventeen-year- 
old Gerald, on whom wartime years as 
a child evacué to Connecticut have left 
definite marks of the Yankee. Sir Have- 
lock, Charles’ rambunctious father and, 
to a lesser extent, Gerald, are the 
Look’s only minor characters who rise 
cut of the shadows of its even but two- 
cimensional writing. 

For the best of the tale lies in Mr. 
Hilton’s smooth handling of the closely 
linked and lively incidents and _ his 
remarkable flair for atmosphere: Cam- 
bridge in Summer Term; a_ London 
pub on Sunday afternoon; an interna- 
tional conference table. The most strik- 
ing, if not the most agreeable, of the 
book’s chapters deal with Charles’ in- 
fatuation with the amenable Lily. 
From the first moments of their drab 
little romance, the story, till then mov- 
ing sluggishly, wakes up. 

The growth of understanding and 
mutual appreciation between Charles 
and his son, oriented though they are 
in different traditions, is well handled. 
There is a satisfying consistency in Mr. 
Hilton’s portrayal of his hero, a minor- 
key personality with muted griefs and 
happiness. 

Here is a book written patently to 
please. It is a mannerly one and, ex- 
cept where its author shows an almost 
ancien régime complacence toward the 
young male aristocrat’s taking his fun 
where he finds it, in general, edifying. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


PATROL 
By Fred Majdalany. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


149 pages. 

$2.00 
Patrol is the story of one day in Major 
Tim Sheldon’s life; the place, Army 
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Books by RELIGIOUS 


AS THE CLOCK 
STRUCK TWENTY 
By S.M.C. 


Latest novel by the beloved author of 
Brother Petroc’s Return. How Communism 
tries to initiate Father Vincent, and how he 
resists its pressures. Told with imagination, 


NEW! 


vision, feeling, and a deep sense of social 
and moral responsibility. $3.00 
THE ADVENTURES 

OF AN ANGEL NEW! 


By Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S. J. 


The hopes, the fears, the laughter, the tears 
of magnificent Darriel, Guardian Angel in 
ordinary as he plumbs the innermost secrets 
of human hearts in high adventure along 
the fascinating road to salvation. 


STAR INN 
By Sue Mildred Johnston 


(Sister M. Francis Jobnston, O.S.U.) 
A stirring historical novel centered about the 
persecutions of Elizabethan England and 
narrated from the troubled mind of a per- 
secutor. The conquest of martyrdom over 
life and the living. $2.75 


FATIMA AND YOU 

By Rev. Lester M. Dooley. S.V.D. 
What Our Lady asks of each person. Prac- 
tical suggestions for satisfying her requests. 
And a chapter on THE FAMILY ROSARY 
by REV. PATRICK PEYTON, C-.S.C., 
Director, Family Rosary Crusade. 


RECENT! 


$2.50 


at your BOOKSTORE or: 
= 
Awe Maria = 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA + ESTABLISHED 186$ 































SAINT 
PAUL 
| Daniel-Rops 








A fast-moving, popular biography of a 
great Saint. e book re-creates the history 
and customs of the times and makes the 
rich epistles of Saint Paul more meaningful 
to us. 


A Thomas More Book Club choice. $2.75 


SIGNS 
OF 
LIFE 


Revs. Louvel 
and Putz 


For the first time, in one handy volume, all 
seven Sacraments are equally treated in a 
popular, easy-to-read style. Written from 





| ition 





the aspect of the laymen’s _— in 
the Sacramental life of the Church. 


$2.75 
At all bookstores 


R, 
F I DES, CHICAGO $10, ILLINOIS 








headquarters in Algiers; the year 1943, 
the middle years in World War II; the 
action, sending a patrol to report on 
White Farm, a dangerous and_ useless 
mission; the reason, someone in the in- 
telligence service, feeling the need to 
justily his own existence, writes an or- 
der which is handed down from one 
official to another, all of them aware of 
the waste involved in such an action, 
but none of them able to do anything 
about it. 

The division in which Sheldon serves 
has been acclaimed again and again for 
endurance, bravery, and ability to devise 
and set to use new tactics in fighting. 
But now the division is badly in need 
of reinforcements. The men are facing 
battle fatigue on a large scale; a little 
more delay and rest will do them no 


good. One of the officers puts it this 
way: men are expendable; tanks are 
not. They, therefore, take care of the 


tanks first. 

The story is tense and dramatic but 
never overstrained. It shuttles back and 
forth from one part of the field to an- 
other. We see men huddled together, 
Waiting, at rest, in the brothels of the 
town, in the hospital, facing death but 
unwilling to run away. Little reflections 
are interpolated between the parts of 
the action; they help to give a sense of 
what is universal behind the incidents. 
Written with great beauty, they will still 
be significant after the story is forgotten 

The author volunteered for the Army 
in 1939, saw service in Algiers in 1942. 
In the drive for Tunis, he was wounded, 
but after five weeks came back to the 
Army, being demobilized in 1945. He 
is now working with the British Broad- 
casting Company. He has the advan- 
tage of sharp observation, a fine intu- 
into character, and a taut, re- 
strained style. A few objectionable 





Perpetual Motion 


> The chaplain said to an old nun 
famous for her charity in speech 
toward all, “Mother Columba, I'll 
bet you'd have something good to 
say about the devil himself.” 
“Well, Father,” she answered, “he 
may not have much to recommend 
him, but he sure is industrious.” 
—P. C. Henderson 





FINE BOOKS 
FOR NURSES 


MORALITY IN MEDICINE, by Rt. Rev. 
T. P. O'Connell, D.D. Answers many of 
the questions which will confront the 
nurse in the course of her duties, when- 
ever the demands of Christian morality 
impinge upon medical cases. Re-states 
and clarifies the truths which make 
illicit such practices as euthanasia, 
abortion, contraception, etc. Adequate 
instruction is also given as to right 
attitudes and procedures in dealing 
with problems involving loss of life; 
Baptism and fetal burial; sterility tests, 
etc. 64 pp., paper, $.50 


MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS’ FOR 
NURSES, compiled by a Sister of 
Charity. Carefully adapted to the 


nurse’s needs. Contains prayers in gen- 
eral use, those for the sick and dying, 
and a_ special section devoted to 
nurses’ prayers. 168 pp., $1.25 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from: 
Dept. 4-1857 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Read This Complete Account of 


the Miracles of Philomena the 
Wonder- Working Saint!... 


SAINT PHILOMENA, 
Powerful With God 
Sister Marie Helene Mohr, S.C. 





If you don’t know, or have just heard 
and wondered why Philomena, the captiva- 
ting Grecian princess, has become the spe- 
cial saint of thousands, then read this biog- 
raphy of the virgin-martyr who spurned 
the attentions of a Roman Emperor. You 
will learn here what led Pope Gregory 
XVI to elevate the wonder-worker to saint- 
hood solely on the basis of her generous 
response to pleas in her name, an act un- 
precedented in the nistory of the Church. 
The beautiful legends and revelations, the 
proofs of her sanctity and heavenly in- 
fluence, and the account of her increasing 
appeal throughout all Christian countries 
that you will find in Saint Philomena will 
make you genuinely enchanted with this 
saint. For your own reading or for influen- 
cing and encouraging others, this engrossing 
and most modern biography will lend new 
meaning to Philomena. $2.50 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
209 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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BRUCE-Milwaukee: Please send me ...... arene 
Cop... of SAINT PHILOMENA at $2.50 a copy, ! 
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New Books 





——=THE SUN HER MANTLE—— 


By John Beevers 


The Blessed Virgin has made several 
appearances on earth during the last 
century as well as the present one. 
This book is the factual story of ten of 
these visits and an analysis of their 
message. For the first time in English, 
the author presents the full details of 
the happenings at La Salette, one of the 
least-known but most important appear- 
ances of Our Lady. The message of 
Our Lady conveyed in all the appari- 
tions is “Prayer and penance.” An 
interesting and exciting book! 


Illustrated $3.25 


-PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE- 


By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. Cap. 


If we wish to learn about human nature 
we must examine its activities. This 
book begins with a study of vision and 
then in successive chapters treats of 
hearing and remembering. imagination 
and emotion, thinking and willing. In 
the concluding chapter the threads are 
drawn together and an attempt is made 
to deal with the problems of the soul 
and its destiny. 


$3.00 


By Various Authors 











Translated from the French—The third 
volume in the series which began with 
Religious Sisters and Vocation. It dis- 
cusses with authority the cornerstone of 
the religious life and that feature of 
obedience which feels all the strain re- 
sulting from the change in modern con- 
ditions. An excellent study by leading 
theologians. 


$3.75 





p——— FAMILIAR PRAYERS 





Their Origin and History 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


This collection of studies shows the 
origin and traces the history of eleven 
“familiar prayers.” The chapters were 
selected and arranged by Paul Gros- 
jean, S.J., and deal with The Sign of the 


Cross, the Our Father, in English, the 





Anima Christi, the Veni, Sancte Spiritus 
of Cardinal Stephen Langton, the Con- 
fiteor, the Origins of the Hail Mary, the 
Salve Regina, the Regina Coeli, the De 
Profundis, the Memorare and the Gloria 


| Patri. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 


Indexed $3.00 
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scenes, though vivid, are not played up; 
even so, the story gains nothing by their 
inclusion. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


INDIA AND THE AWAKENING 
EAST 


By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s  re- 
port on a portion of 
her latest peregrina- 
tion has its breathtak- 
ing moments. One oc- 
curs when after 
cribing Nehru’s gov- 
ernment as regulating 
the Indian economy 
so tightly a man can’t 
open a pickle factory without govern- 
mental permission, she proceeds to ex- 
tol the Indian people as fighters for the 
highest ideals and their nation as the 
“new democracy.” By the same token, 
Soviet Russia is the land of the free and 
the home of the Rollo Boys. 


237 pages. 
$3.00 


des- 





Mrs, Roosevelt 





@ Happiness holds onto what it 
happens to have—discontent wants 
all the rest. —Helping Hand Mag. 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s inability to see that 
paternalism is not freedom and_ that 
stark nationalism is scarcely a high ideal 
is rooted in a pious and incorruptible 
secularism, in a blind belief that family 
planning and irrigation projects com- 
prehend the Alpha and Omega, and in 
a striking incapacity—or is it refusal?— 
for evaluating what she sees in terms of 
a larger frame of reference. 

The quondam First Lady cut a-wide 
swath through the awakening East. In 
Israel she noted determination, enthu- 
siasm, material progress, and the Arab 
refugee problem. Her major reaction to 
the latter is the glib assertion that his- 
tory is history; let’s face it, 
these things to people. 

In Pakistan she demonstrated the Vir- 
ginia Reel, observed the effects (all just 
ducky, she says) of private and govern- 
mental American aid and the current 
plans for new hospitals, schools, and 
agricultural centers. In India, a talk 
with Nehru left her convinced, it is to 
be hoped correctly, that his intentions 


war does 


| are essentially friendly to the people of 


the Free West. 


Enlightenment on Asia we are hun- 


| gry for these days, but frankly Kipling’s 


“Mandalay,” while possibly a_ little 
dated still has more to offer readers than 
has this dull, meretricious, and mislead- 
ing book. 


MILTON LOMASK. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








“A book for all priests, 
all Catholics, all Amer- 
icans who love Christ” * 


CALVARY 
IN CHINA 


Rev. ROBERT " GREENE, M.M. 
“This book by a Maryknoll 


missionary, covering his im- 
prisonment in 1950-52, has the 
added significance of includ- 
ing a revelation of the spiritual 
as well as physical tortures in- 
flicted by the Reds .. . With all 
respect for previous books, this 
reviewer was touched by 
Father Greene’s narrative as 
by no other. It is a profound 
emotional and spiritual expe- 
rience to read it.” 
—"* America 


“A document of powerful im- 
pact... To Fr. Greene goes 
our respectful homage for a 
heroism that will make the 
reader a better American and 


a better Christian.”—Michigan 
Catholic 


“A powerful testament to pray- 
er and faith.”—Atlanta Jour- 
nal-Constitution 


3rd Printing 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 

















Carmen SCAPULAR Guild 
20 Southampton St. Bx 12C 
Buffalo 9, New York 


Woven WASHABLE Scapulars made 
with Silver Chains or Tapes... 


PRICE LIST on request 
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EXCLUSIVE SENSATION? 


= Be the FIRST to sell beautiful trade-mark costume jewelry pin 
along with new, exciting Christmas Card Boxes (with golden 
signatures); Holiday Gifts, Wraps and Ribbons; Stationery; 
Napkins; Name imprinted Cards 40 for $1.25 up; Many other 
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SHEPHERD’S TARTAN 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


What it’s like to be a nun by an 
author who has been one for 18 years, 
still is one, and has no wish to leap 
over the wall. Sister Mary Jean does 
for her fellow Sisters rather what 
Lucile Hasley did for converts in Re- 
proachfully Yours. After reading this 
you will wonder how anyone could 
ever suppose that a sister's life was 


monotonous! 
Ready $2.50 


A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS 
by G. K. Chesterton 


Chesterton on Mark Twain, Louisa 
May Alcott, Stevenson, Lewis Carroll, 
Edward Lear of the nonsense rhymes, 
and many others. None of these es- 
says have been published before in 
any collection of Chesterton’s writ- 
ings. 

Sept. 16th $3.00 


Two Reprints: 


THE CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC 
and THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY 
by Romano Guardiani 


Two small books in one volume, re- 
printed at last because they have been 
demanded so loudly and so long. 


Ready $2.50 


THE BELIEF OF CATHOLICS 
by Ronald Knox 


A clear and persuasive book on the 
Catholic way of life. 


Ready Sept. 16 $2.75 


Order from a bookstore 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
September, 1953 


| fast; and this is a story 








THE BLACK CITY 


By M. F. Caulfield. 
Dutton. 


The black city is Bel- 


has been 
called “the Orange 
Terror,” the economic 
and political pressure 
that keeps the city in 
the sordid thrall of 
fanatical religious ha- 
tred. It is a “novel of M. F. Caulfield 
Protestant bigotry and of the sullen, im- 
potent defiance of the Catholics of the 
Falls Road and York Street slums, whose 
sons furtively drill and raid with the 
I.R.A. 

It is an unevenly written novel with 
passages of rather purplish poetic des- 
cription and an excellent sense of rac- 
ing narrative, but with dialogue of such 
coarseness that many readers will find it 
unnecessarily offensive. As much as may 
be, the author takes a nationalist and 
Catholic stand, but cynically so. If the 
supporters of the Orange lodges and 
Prime Minister Lord Brookborough are 
“mongrel Britons,” in his words, their 
nationalist opponents and victims are 
“mongrel Irishmen.” It is a story of 
mean and furtive people, with little of 
the glory of God and the honor of Ire- 
land shining about them. 

A thread of a shabby and thwarted 
love story appears now and then, but 
even that has no romantic glow. The 
writer is most successful in those chap- 
ters in which the Belfast scene and the 
violent happenings of the novel are seen 
through the eyes of the city’s pressmen, 
although they are pictured as an unbe- 
lievably boozy lot. It is also not quite 
understandable why he makes the leader 
of the Belfast remnant of the I.R.A. a 


of what 








“Little Pitehers .. .” 


> The local curate met little Joan 
on the street the day after the lit- 
tle girl’s mother had given birth to 
twins. 

“Well, Joanie,” he said, “I hear 
that God has sent you two little 
brothers.” 

“Yes, Father,” the youngster re- 
plied. “And He knows where the 
money is coming from, too. I heard 
Daddy say so.” 


—Eleanor Starr 
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256 pages. | 
$3.00 
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THE MOUSE HUNTER 
by Lucile Hasley 


| This long-awaited book continues the 


tale of the terrible predicaments of 
the author, who, we are happy to say, 
seems to be in just as much trouble 





as when she wrote Reproachfully 
Yours. But something has been added 
—half a dozen superb short stories, 
one or two of which readers of The 
Sign may recognize. 


Ready Sept. 16th $2.75 


THE MAKING OF A MORON 
by Niall Brennan 

Experience in many mechanical jobs 
and close observation of his fellow 
workers convinced the author that 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


morons are important by-products of 
modern industry: minds never used 
tend to become unusable. This grimly 
amusing book is a report of his find- 
ings. 

Ready $2.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
by Frederick Wilhelmsen 


Belloc’s death makes this a sadly, 
timely book. It was written, the au- 
thor says, both to introduce new 
readers to Belloc and to show which 
of all his vast writings are most char- 
acteristic of his thought and of most 
permanent value. 


Sept. 16th $2.75 
Order from a bookstore 


There will be more about these books 
in the new number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. We'll send it to 
anyone you suggest, free and postpaid 
as always—just send a card to Teresa 
MacGill. 


| SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Marxist, if not precisely a Communist. | 


But then it is also odd why, as a Catho- 
lic, he ends an ordinary Mass with the 
De Profundis tollowing the Ile Mussa 
est. Although as things are in the dark 
city of Belfast, and as he describes them, 
that might not be a bad idea. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE DEEP SIX 


By Martin Dibner. 
Doubleday. 


321 pages. 

$3.50 
Another study of war’s 
searing brand on 
souls, hearts, 
Martin 
Dibner’s second novel 


men’s 
and = =minds, 
is a turbulent piece of 
writing. 





It has power 


and pace, some elo- j j 
quence, and a great 

. M. Dibner 
deal of the crudity 


which passes tur realism, as the author 
sketches the involved in a_ brief 
naval action off the Aleutians. 


men 





CHANGING TIMES 


@ In the old days, the man who 
saved money was a miser; nowadays 
he’s a wonder. 

@ An old-timer is one who remem- 
bers when a man did his own with- 
holding from his take-home pay. 


@ The Good Old Days: when people 
talked about “millions” for defense. 


—Quote 





This “realism,” unbridled and blunt, 
sacrifices reader interest and sympathy 
to a very large degree. The author re- 
sorts to obscenity, profanity, and blas- 
phemy beyond any necessity. No doubt 
the decks, wardrooms, and compart- 
ments of cruisers like the “Atlantis” do 
echo the vulgarities that spew forth in 
this tense But the authors who 
must spell out each obscenity and cuss- 
word always remind this reader of back- 
ward adolescents, rather than the emerg- 
ing Hemingways they 
selves to be. 


novel. 


imagine 


Martin Dibner paints a vivid picture 
of life on a warship, its monotony,, ex- 
citement, neurotic display, and routine 
existence. He creates characters that 
live, fight, and die with intensity. They 
hate the present, dream of the past, and 
shrink from the future. All the time 
they move inexorably to a grim climax. 

Dibner has mastered his craft, insofar 
as its technicalities are concerned. His 
vignettes are shrewd, but sympathetic, 
and he writes an action scene in vigor- 
ous prose. A little judicious pruning, by 

editors, would have made 
this a vastly more enjoyable facsimile of 
Mister Roberts, without 
either impact or artistry. 


author and 
sacrificing 


JERRY COTTER. 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. 


It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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$$$ 1.000.00 SALES CONTEST $S5 
ALL Sunshine Sales People are 
Eligible. 

Special Fund Raising Plan 


For Churches, Schools, Socials or 
Groups. Get Full Detaiis Now! 


Many other SUNSHINE 
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= Scripture Text Religious Cards, 
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SPAIN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By James Cleugh. 339 pages. 
Knopf. $4.75 

The major claim of 

this book by an Eng- 

lishman is that Spain 
ought to be admitted 
to the community of 

Atlantic nations which 

have been arming for 

defense against Com- 
munist Russia. Spain, 

Mr. Cleugh argues, is 

a poor but gifted nation: gifted especially 

in the temperament, the faith, and the 

tenacity of its people, and these people 
it is worth having as allies on one’s side. 

Lest the major claim of the book make 
it appear to be mostly an exercise in 
dry-as-dust geopolitics, it ought to be 
further reported of it that it is also an 
exercise—conducted in a_ thoroughly 
researched, level-headed, and humane 
manner—in cultural understanding and 
appreciation. It is, indeed, one of the 
best books about Spain in years; and it 
is as fascinating and as many-sided as 
its subject. 

At home in, and sympathetic to, the 
Anglo-American liberal tradition, Mr. 
Cleugh is also, in the best sense, a man 
of the world. He thinks it is folly to 
assume that that tradition possesses an 
immediate universal validity, and he 
does a beautiful job of showing how, in 
Spain, it is possible for people to be 
individualists even though the govern- 
ment, by liberal standards, is a dictator- 
ship. There is a strong, and admirable, 
strain of human fellowship in liberal- 
ism; there is also, at times, an equally 
strong, and deplorable, strain of sanc- 
timoniousness and censoriousness. This 
latter strain, from which Mr. Cleugh 
does not suffer, makes it impossible for 
many liberals to understand and appre- 
ciate Spain—although, oddly, so many 
of them find it possible to understand 
and appreciate Yugoslavia. 

Read Mr. Cleugh’s book with an open 
mind and you will finish it a_better- 
informed, wiser, and more tolerant per- 
son. You will have enriched your edu- 
cation. It is a product of wide knowl- 
edge, acute observation, refined sensibil- 
ity, good humor, and conviction; a civil- 
ized, Christian, and absorbing book, and 
a credit to Knopf for publishing it. 

HUGH CROSSON. 





James Cleugh 


THE SHADOW OF POWER 
By Chingis Guirey. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


315 pages. 
$4.00 


It was Red Army Day and, in the cool 
country around Vienna, a time for cele- 
bration, Narovkin invited some Ameri- 
can officers over—after all, it was the 
firs’ Red Army Day after the fall of 
Hitler—and, when the Americans §ar- 
rived, Colonel Narovkin served three 
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BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Learn Piano, Guitar, Accordion. ANY 

Instrument This EASY AS A-B-C Way De 
Ow IT’S EASY to learn music at 
home. No tiresome 

No teacher. Just START RIGHT OUT 

playing simple pieces. Our pictured 











lessons make it easy as A-B-C to learn to play 
hymns, popular songs, and any other music. 
Only a few cents a lesson. 900,000 students! (Our 
55th successful year!) Get FREE BOOK AND 
LESSON SAMPLE — 

just mail this coupon, 










Ry, 


address, to: 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio C1159, 

Port Washington, 


| U.S. SCHOOL OF Music 
Dept. C 1159, Port Washington, N. Y. 


lease send me Free Booklet and Lesson-Sample, I | 
| would like to play (Name Instrument), | 


Ilave you 


| Instrument .cccccccccccccccces Instrument?.....6- | 
| NAME ccoveccscccccscssececs seeeeee ee eeeseeeseeees | 
(Please Print) | 

AGAreSS ..cccccccsscccscccccccccceseesceseessesers | 


PMiparrie shore eer eens Cores eek 8 Naas 


IF You Sell Christmas Cards 
SELL CATHOLIC CARDS 


100% Profit For You or For Your Church Organization. 
Sell “Catholic Christmas cards and gift wrappings with a 
religious theme . . . beautiful works of art that keep 
Christ in Christmas. This exclusive merchandise is pro- 
duced for the Catholic market by a leading Catholic 
organization. Get started immediately on this money- 
making project. Write for a s‘.mple sales kit (on approval) 


Father LOUIS GALFS Catechetical Guild 
147 East Fifth Stree’, St. Paul 1, ta 





Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


ANY persons say “‘he- {fj——— 
tween you and I” in- 
stead of “between you and 


me’’—or use ‘“‘who” for 
“whom’’—or don’t know 
whether to spell certain 


words with one or two 
*e°s” or “ms” or “r's” oF 
with ‘ie’ or ‘“‘ei”, ete. 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment — prevent you from 


presenting your thoughts in 
strongest way. Real com- 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. 





SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s famous 


invention—and ‘you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful, self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; 
you nothing to find out. Write for free book, “‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.” It will prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
999 B & O Bidg., Rochester 14, N. 


ee “CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog SI. H. 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 


it costs 
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Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 


Many uses: 
pew extender for overflow crowds... 
For Lectures... 


The kneeler is a built-in part of the chair 
and folds automatically as the chair folds. 
It also folds up and locks out of the 

way when the chair is needed for 

regular seating only. This steel chair folds 
to flat 2” thickness for safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space—has Clarin 
famous lasting baked enamel finish— 
choice of luxurious mohair or leatherette 
upholstery—several beautiful color combinations— 
supremely comfoftable for sitting or kneeling. 


Folding Kneeler Chair Like This 
...Combines Seating and 
Kneeling...Beauty 


and Comfort 


In the Sanctuary...as a 


Dinners... Entertainments. 














chair. 7! ; 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21. 
= 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Il. 
| SINCE 1925...THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
tinned iain wll 
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Mixed Marriage 
Does it Work? 
Here are the 
Answers. 


Written by 
Husband and 
Wife! 


Price now 10c 

Plus 3c Stamp. 

$7.50 per 100, 
$65 per M 
Plus Postage. 








“| LOVE YOU BUT...” 





Your Child se 
and Sex 3 


oS 
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“YOUR CHILD AND SEX” 


A Famous 
Doctor 
Tells Parents 
How To Teach 
Children 
About Sex. 


Price Only 5¢ 
Plus 3c Stamp. 
$4.50 


per 100 
Plus Postage. 





word for 
tack on the fal 
. facts 


Propaganda. 


Price Only 5e 
Plus 3c Stamp. 


“BABY SPACING LEGEN 


Devastating is thei 
this at 


and figures} 
of birth-controllers 


* 
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“WE BELIEVE IN BABIES” 


This sequel to the 
above is a real-life 


‘ report from a cou- 


ple who found chil- 
dren added to their 


happiness in many 


ways. 


Price Only 5e¢ 
Plus 3c Stamp 





“THE FALLACY OF 
and what it means 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


“NEVER TOO YOUNG”—How to teach 
religion to young children. 


PAUL BLANSHARD”’— 
to Catholics. 


“WHAT’S HAPPENED TO THE NEW YORK 
TIMES?”“—and its editorial policy. 


Single Copy: Se plus 3c stamp. 





Quantity Rates on all 5¢ Reprints: 


$4.50 per 100; $35 per 1,000 
Plus Postage. 
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kinds of fish to begin with and intro- 
duced his plump girl friend as “a most 
genuine Polish prostitute.” 

Major Ledoff drank many toasts. 
Then he said: “There cannot and will 
not be war between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R.” He pondered carefully. “I 
do not speak of a hundred years from 
now, but of the immediate future.” 

A lieutenant-colonel became melan- 
choly. He told how his position had 
been overrun by the enemy; how he had 
tried to shoot himself and failed. In 
another corner of the room, Major 
Pulyakov was excited. “And when a 
shell landed one meter away and didn’t 
explode!—can you imagine, one meter 
away!—why, we crossed ourselves and 
prayed.” 

“How so, Gospodin Major?” said the 
American. “Are there really individuals 
who pray in the Soviet Union?” 

“Some do,” said Pulyakov unwillingly. 
“Of course I myself know personally 
that it is all nonsense .. .” 

And he himself knows personally that, 
in the split second when eternity yawned 
before him, he prayed. The American 
was Chingis Guirey, Moslem son of a 
Crimean Tatar general. Out of his ex- 
periences, he wrote this book of his 
recollections as a  Russian-speaking 
American liaison officer in Austria and 
Moscow. Some of the Soviet vignettes 
are memorable. The author’s findings 
are that the Russians are hybrid Euro- 
pean-Asiatics with monumental feelings 
of inferiority and suspicion. 

Seldom has a book cried so loudly 
for cutting. Every other page of it is 
good reading. 

JIM BISHOP. 


YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 
By Vercors. 
Little, Brown. 


249 pages. 

$3.50 
For those with strong 
stomachs and credu- 
lous minds, this fan- 
tasy about the mean- 
ing of man might have 
some appeal. But its 
macabre satire and 
evasive thinking will 
leave most of us dis- 
tressed and saddened. 
If it is at all a reflection of contempo- 
rary thought and life, things have come 
to a sorry pass. 

Douglas Templemore, a journalist, ac- 
companies four scientists on an anthro- 
pological expedition to New Guinea. 
Quite by accident they discover a group 
of living primates which they believe 
to be the missing link between man and 
the ape. In a burst of scientific emo- 
tionalism, Douglas lends himself as a 
donor for the artificial insemination of 
several female “tropis” (short for par- 
anthropus erectus). One 





Vercors 


“Derry” is 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


brought back to England to deliver her 
child, who is duly registered and chris. 
tened. The same day, Douglas murders 
the infant with a shot of strychnine. 
His trial involves determining whether 
the tropis are men and what men really 
are. After numerous indecisive  testi- 
monies by eminent scientists, among 
them an Irish Benedictine orthogenetist 
who admits himself “woefully confused,” 
the jury declares itself unqualified to 
give a decision. Since no one has the 
faintest idea where to get a true defini- 
tion, the task is left to the British Parlia- 
ment. After tedious pages of haggling, a 
solution is reached which concludes the 
farcical trial and leaves everyone dis- 
satisfied. Frances, Douglas’ wife, sums it 
all up for us: “Humanity is not a state 
we suffer. It’s a dignity we strive to 
win.” 
PAULA BOWES. 


NORTH FROM MALAYA 


By William O. Douglas. 
Doubleday. 


This book might well 
be described as an 
ideological travelogue. 
In a happier age it 
would doubtless have 
related visits to these 
exotic far-away peo- 
ples to observe the in- : 
teresting diversity of W.O. niin 
their customs. Today 

its chief purpose must be to report the 
monotonous uniformity of their political 
drama. 

Justice Douglas has visited the af- 
flicted regions of southeast Asia, bent on 
seeing the troubles there as nearly as he 
could get to their roots. What he saw 
was a repetitious pattern of Com- 
munist-fostered civil strife and murder- 
ous guerrilla warfare trailing through 
Malaya, the Philippines, Burma, and 
Vietnam, and a glimpse of the running 
sore of the war in Korea. All this he 
shows us against the background of a 
vast revolutionary awakening of the 
whole of Asia from the centuries-long 
social and political lethargy induced by 
the drugs of feudalism and colonialism. 
He is lenient with none of the anaes- 
thetists who administered these nar- 
cotics, whether Asian landlords and 
money lenders or foreign colonial ex- 
ploiters;. his section on the woes of Viet- 
nam is a brutal indictment of the whole 
spirit of French colonial administration. 

Some of the book may strike the 
reader as opinionated and dogmatic. 
But it does shed valuable light on the 
complex unrest of a seething continent 
the settlement of which may well hold 
the fate of world war or world peace in 
the balance. 

It is a pity (and perhaps inevitable 
for a book like this which must be 


352 pages. 
$3.95 
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eXCON 
Quality Foods 


i —a" 


REGULA GRIND ~ 


BLEND ~ 


EXQUISITE 





A coffee family’s choice 


“I serve this coffee on my 
own table and am proud to 
offer it to my guests because 
I know of no better coffee.” 

SHERMAN J. SEXTON 
President 
Over one half million cups served every 
day in America’s favorite eating places. 
COFFEE MERCHANTS SINCE 1883 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 


FOUR WAY MEDAL | 
AND CHAIN 


' Scapular, Miraculous, St. Joseph and St. 
Christopher medals all in one. 





Sterling silver 18” or 24” chain 


With fine chain, $2.40. 
With heavy chain, $3.10 


No. C. O. D.’s 


BILL’S NEWS AND CHURCH MART 


234 W. Broadway Waukesha, Wis. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME 


CARD & GIFT 
SHOP AT HOME 


If you want to earn extra money for 
yourself, your church, your organjza- 
tion, here is an easy and friendly way 
to do it in your spare time. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


We will send samples of our new 1953 
Christmas greeting cards and gifts. Show 
them to friends and neighbors—take their 
orders—and earn up to 100% profit for 
yourself. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TC START 
Send us your name and address. We will 
rush a full set of actual samples on approval 
with details on how to get started. 


EGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
DEPT. LG-9, FERNDALE, MICHIGAN | 
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rushed into print lest its news grow stale 
or its opinions become no longer rele- 
vant to so fluid a situation) that it is 
marred here and there by hasty, spotty 
writing. 

FENTON MORAN. 


SOME FACES IN THE CROWD 


By Budd Schulberg. 
Random House. 


308 pages. 

$3.00 
Short story collections 
have a special appeal 
in the sultry season, 
but Budd Schulberg’s 
twenty tales are, for 
the most part, in a 
class with wilted let- 
tuce and tepid brew. 
The author of What 
Makes Sammy Run? 
and The Disenchanted covers a 
territory, but is mainly concerned with 
the fakes and poseur, of the fight racket 
and the tinted movie world. ‘They make 
rather dull copy and only in rare pas- 
sages does Schulberg achieve the Run- 
yonesque quality for which he is ob- 
viously striving. 





Budd Schulberg 


wide 


In “Your Arkansas Traveler’, a 
strange character from the backwoods 
uses a shrewd mind and _ persuasive 


manner to become a national TV figure 
and dangerous demagogue. “The One 


He Called Winnie” is a touching vig- 
nette about a child’s affection for his 


“coffee-colored” nurse. “Meal Ticket’ 
is the most effective of the ringside re- 
ports as it focuses on the fistic ambi- 
tions of the Finneran boys from the 
West Side. “Legend That Walks Like a 
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Hear Better 


with new electronic marvel 


Transistor 
HEARING METHOD 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid 


operated 


entirely by a single ‘energy capsule’ smaller 
without 


than a dime in diameter? . 
that can be worn in 
the hair? Can I get 
an aid I can wear so 
that NO ONE will 
know I am hard of 
hearing?” 

A new FREE book- 
let, “Facts about Tran- 
sistor Hearing Aids,” 
by the author of a 600- 
page text on hearing * . . 
instruments and na- L. A. WATSON 
tionally known authority on hearing instru- 
ments, gives you the FACTS. It tells the 
truth about transistor hearing aids and will 
save you many hard earned dollars. 
ran entig nee 1 
L. A. WATSON, President 
Medical Acoustic Instrument Co. 

Room 11D, 21 No. 3rd St., Mpls. 1, Minn. 


Please send me (in plain envelope) your FREE 
booklet. ‘Facts About Transistor Hearing Aids.” 
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a 
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LITTLE OFFICE of the PASSION 
( 


with new Psalter) 
An approved and indulgenced liturgical devotion, 


Price, paper bound, 25 cents 


5 copies $1.00 


FATHER JOHN BAPTIST, C.P., 


5700 N. Harlem Ave. Chicago, 31, Ill. 
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Daily Chore 


PA bachelor and his long-married 
friend were on their way from the 
ofice one warm summer evening. 
As they passed a tavern, the bache- 
lor suggested that they stop in for 
a nice cold beer. 

“Sorry, pal, I can’t,” the other 
said. “I’ve got to go home and ex- 
plain to my wife.” 

“Explain what?” his friend asked 
curiously. 

“IT don’t know,” the henpecked 
husband replicd wearily, “I’m not 
home yet.” 

—John E. Corey 
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= ACTNOW HELP FILL THE NEED 
pe. ¥ Now you can prepure for practical experience 
as 2 Trained Practical Nurse in spare time. 
Many earn whilelearning. Ages18 to55. High 
y <chool not necessary. Easy payments. Write 
for free information and sample lesson pages. 
WAYNE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL NURSING, INC. 


2521 Sheffield Ave. Desk FJ-7 Chicago 14 II! 
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Best Buys In Booklets! 
Confidence in God 


Written to encour- 
age you. 96 pp. 


34"x54” 


(enfidence in God 





THINKING 
WITH GOD 
Aids you: in 
prayer. 64 pp. 
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Amazing New Decorations light up Christ- 
mas Trees, be ngg Mantels, like magic . 
sell like magic. 24 for $1.25. Pays giant cas cash 
profits! Make u one on $1 oe Card > 
Assortments. Line. FREE 
lovely embossed N ame- ne- Impri 

itches 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





oa Louis 3, Mo. 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, 


Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Trinity College for Women 
In beautiful Vermont 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Tuition $200 per year 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary 
Training - Music and Science 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 


Academy of St. Elizabeth 


Accredited Prep and general courses. 
art, dramatics, sec’l. Spacious campus. 
plete athletic program. 93rd year. 
Address 


Directress, Convent, New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 














Music, 
Com- 
Catalog: 





For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
™ Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 
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Man” deftly captures the irony behind 
the glamour facade of Hollywood. For 
a change of pace and mood, “Our White 
Deer” is an eloquent bit about a beau- 
tiful albino of the woods who meets a 
tragic end when the moon is full. 

Like most adherents of “realism,” 
Schulberg gives his stories a liberal 
sprinkling of profanity and “shock” 
words. Although they have become 
standard equipment for some modern 
story-tellers, it has yet to be proved that 
they make a weak story more interesting 
or a strong one better. In this Schul- 
berg package, where the weak predomi- 
nate, the effect is much like flecking 


| yesterday’s lettuce leaves with salt. The 


—— 


| 








taste is strong, but the salad isn’t. 
Schulberg has a long road to travel. 
Perhaps, en route, he will acquire the 
spiritual third-dimension to bolster the 
technical skill and the satiric touch he 
now possesses. 
JERRY COTTER 


SATAN IN THE SUBURBS 


By Bertrand Russell. 
Simon & Schuster. 


148 pages. 
$3.00 


that dis- 
trouble- 


Earl Russell, 
arming old 





maker, has taken up 

a new craft of a most 

unexpected kind — 

namely, fiction. To 

do this at the age of 

eighty, after a long . 
lifetime of  mathe- ws 
matics, politics, and B. Russell 


philosophy, is adventurous indeed. The 
peculiar style and content of his five 








Can’t Bet 


> A newly rich couple moved to a 
pretentious home in the better part 
of town. To impress her new neigh- 
bors, the lady of the house decided 
to purchase a few antiques. 

At an expensive shop on the out- 
skirts of town, she saw a vase which 
attracted her interest. As she picked 


up the vase to examine it more 
closely, a clerk approached. 
“Madam,” he pointed out, “that 


vase is two thousand years old.” 
“Don’t try to kid me,” the cus- 
tomer said; “it’s only 1953 now.” 
—Richard Kernan 











Loved ones in service will welcome gift subscriptions 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLaes 
WHITE PLAIN YORK 
es nate 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre- medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location, Extensive campus, 
Forty minutes from New York City, 











OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 


School buses leave from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great Neck, and Man- 


hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 a.m. — 
3:45 p.m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff, New York. Accredited High School 
conducted by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
accredited by New York State Board of Regents; 
located on a 90-acre estate on the scenic Hudson; 
7th and 8th grades and four yews of High School; 
All new fireproof Dormitories. ROTC (55C-NDA). For 
Soother Srennaten write the principal, Rey. Bro. W. 

. Dowling. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
pont building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


talog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 














ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 9-12. College prepara- 
tory and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 

For catalog address Sister Principal 

Box-S, Broadlea, Goshen, N. Y. 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes, Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. |I., 
N.Y. 
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published stories put them beyond the 
scope of everyday criticism. Earl Rus- 
gell’s language is a satirical throwback 
to the eighteenth century—people make 
remarks like “Ah! would that it had 
been otherwise”—and the stories are all 
more or less fantastic. 

In their odd way, 
There is much. sly and the 
themes are most The title 
piece presents the Devil as a sort of 
consultant, who — suavely 
proposes courses of magnificent crime, 
which, however, always go askew some- 
where and leave his clients in a sordid 
morass. That is quite a profound no- 
tion. What the philosopher has not 
yet learned to do is to work out a plot. 


they 
humor, 
ingenious. 


are good, 


yocation: il 


Almost every problem seems to be 
solved by someone’s killing himself. 
There are at least six suicides. Such 


a preoccupation makes the reader won- 
der a little. 


But Bertrand Russell, after all, is 
an institution. He is a godson (in- 
credible though it sounds) of John 
Stuart Mill; and with all his vagaries, 


he can still speak at times for a noble 
old tradition of public spirit and gen- 


uine enlightenment. Traces of that 
tradition appear in the stories. If he 
writes any more, perhaps they will en- 


dure better than his philosophy. Who 
knows? 
GEOFFREY ASHE. 


THIS WAS MY WORLD 


By Robert St. John. 
Doubleday. 


Mr. St. John is well 
known on the lecture 
circuit and as the 
author of two books 
about Yugoslavia and 
two about the State of 
Israel based on_ his 
experience as a fore 
ign correspondent Robert St. 
since 1939. This book 

is an account of his early life and be- 
ginnings as a newspaperman. Born in 
Chicago, Mr. St. John started his news- 
papering there in the rough and tumble 
1920's. He was, successively, a “boy 
editor” in Cicero during Al Capone's 
heyday and editor of a Vermont paper. 


380 pages. 
$3.95 
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John 


He worked in Camden, Philadelphia, 
and for the Associated Press in New 
York, where he covered some of Roose- 


velt’s first campaign. 

The bare outline of Mr. St. John’s 
jobs sounds glamorous enough, and _ his 
reminiscences are on the whole pleas- 
ant and harmless. He tells stories about 
his profession that are likely to interest 
other newspapermen, and in the pro- 
cess he proves, perhaps unintentionally, 
that being a newspaperman is no guar- 
antee of living a sparkling life. Mr. St. 
John has lived through, or on the 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, 


Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 4 the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








SALESIAN SCHOOL 


Grades 5-8 For BOYS 
$800 Board and Tuition 


CONDUCTED BY THE SALESIANS 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 
Telephone: Goshen 338 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child im 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Supervised study. 








Jesuit Fathers. Boys 
Limited enrollment. 


93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation's Capital. Rifle 
range, %-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Dramatics. Write 


for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


ay age Liberal Arts college for women. 

3.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home ean 
teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm‘ and dairy. 
325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 

Registrar, Box G, 
Immaculata College, immaculata, Pa. 

















MOUNT DE CHANTAL VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Resident and Day School for Girls, Grades 7-12. Exten- 
sive campus located in beautiful Ohio Valley, two hours 
from Pittsburgh. (06th year. Fully accredited College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Exceptional facilities 
in Music, Fine and Commercial Art. Speech, Business, 
Sports. Moderate Rates. For catalog, address the 
Directress. 








CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 


DS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 


Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 





j ROBINSON CARDS | 
| DEPT. D-40 CLINTON, MASS. | 
8 patna nen atten terete apres | 
| ADDRESS ......... siehccnert iad Seitioeetiiias ail 
aati k ate ile a aii nee ! 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS 
in 


CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 64, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














TO HELP THE SICK 
There’s always a demand—at high pay— 
for those skilled in caring for the sick. 
You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s 





. aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 
and women, 18-60. High school not required! Physi- 
cians enderse course; graduates get jobs auickly. Easy 


payments ; 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dot. 209, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, tI. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name 
City 


earn as you learn. Trial plan. 54th year. 





State Age 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 

® Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

ursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 














ing to B.A., B.S., 
Health and Physical 
with the 


B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi on Education of Women. 
ucation. 
Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
i Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
students, 
master, 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
Prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840, 

An accredited college; B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 

art, secretarial, journalism, home economics, teaching, 

speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social] 

programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 


Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degree. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher train- 
ing, pre-professional, home-making, medical technology, 
secretarial science. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Opportunities for initiative and leadership. 
Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence hall and 
gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed lake, 
Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Interesting 
social program. Catalog. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 




















MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 





tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 





SIENA HEIGHTS .Azsiax, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








‘CARROLL ODDITIES | 


In thirty years the enrollment has grown 
from 50 to-500 young men and young wo- 
men. Carroll alumni in that span of years 
include 80 lawyers, 400 nurses, 119 physi- 
cians, 87 priests and religious—not to num- 
ber those in business. teaching, medical tech- 
nology, insurance, dentistry, and a dozen 
other walks of life. 


A TRULY AMERICAN SCHOOL, but for- 
eign students are proportionately more nu- 
merous than in most colleges. 


NO ATHLETIC SCHOLARSHIPS, but again 
last year Carroll won championships in foot- 
ball, basketball, and golf. 


A TRULY CATHOLIC SCHOOL, but in 
our student body one out of six is not a 
Catholic. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, each of $200, have been 
granted to 182 boys and girls who ranked 
first in Northwest high school = 
classes of June, 1953. This device has helped 
to establish good academic tone among young 
people generally of average college ability. 
SIBLING DISCOUNTS help to relieve the 
financial burden on parents when brothers 
and sisters attend Carroll together. 

THE DIVERSIFIED FACULTY of priests, 
sisters, laymen, and lay women were trained 
in a score of Universities. 





For further information and for a bulletin 


Write to 
THE REGISTRAR, 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 
HELENA, MONTANA 























YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
ecatechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 








Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions, 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 








literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 








If you 








70 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





fringes of, great events without being 
able to pass on any understanding of 
them. 

It requires a rather special egotism 
to write about oneself and a very special 
knack (even when done by a reporter) 
to make that writing meaningful. The 
sad fact is that this book is dull and 
superficial, for Mr. St. John has ex. 


tracted no. significance from his ex. 
periences—or at least none that ap- 


pears here. 
ALDEN WHITMAN, 


THE GREAT MAN 


By Howard Swiggett. 
Doubleday. 


Sub-titled “George 
Washington as a Hu- 
man Being,” _ this 
book is a_ laudable 
attempt to demolish 
the myth of a first 
President who was a 
stern, humorless _plas- 
ter saint. Despite the 
mass of contrary evi- 
dence, the “Father of His Country” 
remains a rather cold and unknown 
person in contrast to Lincoln. Mr, 
Swiggett makes a valiant effort to bring 
the Great Man closer to our age, and 
he sheds considerable light and some 
warmth on the subject. 

For all his enthusiasm, he is more 
successful in refuting the detractors of 
Washington than in revealing a vivid 
personality. The Washington who 
emerges from this book is a man of 
balanced judgment, far-sighted, _ in- 
finitely patient, a keen judge of men, 
and a man free from the petty jeal- 
ousies and vindictiveness that swirled 
around him. Washington’s self-control 
over the “inflammable material” inher- 
ent in his character was remarkable. 
One agrees with the author’s estimate 
that “In some miraculous way—however 
much one may want to avoid the adjec- 
tive—he maintained balance with au- 
dacity, stubborn persistence with a 
lightning ability to change as circum- 
stances changed and to perceive what 
mattered and what did not.” 

At times the author is inclined to 
indulge in special pleading and he goes 
out. of his way to belittle Jefferson. It 
is regrettable that in his zeal to “hu- 
manize” Washington, the author de- 
voted a whole chapter to the “emo- 
tional promptings” of the patriots. 
Most of it is irrelevant, and his ap- 
praisal of “excessive childbearing” is 
uninformed. As background documen- 
tation of our history, this book will have 
unusual interest, but for the general 
reader, I would consider it too diffuse 
in its emphasis on the fortunes of minor 
characters. 


491 pages, 
$5.00 





H. Swiggett 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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NURSERY SCHOOL — _ PARISH WORK 


CATECHISM 
MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 
Children @ a. hem @ Families 


To Restore all to Christ 


Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 

















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


~ CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 














Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 








MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 




















CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


| even in one’s own 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Reli of y Sisters, 
Trained oo os Rae wor mn Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 














A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rey. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


viewpoint, which I prize on many of the 
international questions. In this day of 
confused opinions, it serves as a guide post, 
family life where the 
opposite side is constantly set forth. 

Rupotreu M,. ArtTH 
COLLINGSVILLE, ILL. 


Standing Behind Us 
Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

THe Sicn, National Catholic Magazine, 
is one of the greatest magazines in the 
United States. I am a reader of a lot of 
Catholic papers and magazines and I will 
vouch there is no other magazine or paper 
that can come up to THE SIGN. 

You can use my name any time in refer- 
ence to what I say about THE SIGN. 


MATTHEW J. BROWN 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Praise and Appraisal 
EpItorS OF ‘THE SIGN: 

A rather astounding letter sent to THE 
SicN by a writer from Lynbrook, New 
York, does everything except pointedly 
accuse THe SIGN of advocating outright, 
complete socialization of America, a reck- 
less charge which is the usual line of the 
private power lobby, the uninformed, the 
duped, the consummate misanthropes. 
The writer from Lynbrook denies that he 
does call THE S1GNn socialistic, but the 
emphatic insinuations are there. Now, 
anyone who has been a constant and 
thorough reader of THe SIGN ought to 
know that it has always sought a position 
in which progressive reform, humanitarian- 
ism, and logic have been the major con- 
siderations. Tur Sicn has been especially 
logical in the matter of public power; it 
scems to many that vigorous action by the 
government when private enterprise re- 
fuses or cannot do its job is reasonable. 
Contrast the economic abundance of the 
TVA region with the current misery of 
the people residing in the drought-stricken 
areas of Texas and the point should be 
clear. The Jesuit publication America 
informs us that even such a staunch free 
enterpriser as Senator Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota feels that the government- 
financed Oahe dam, which is in_ his 
congressional district, is such a valuable 
contribution to his state that he lopped 
off eight million dollars from State De- 
partment funds in order to keep the dam 
from going out of business. This deference 
to public power projects is very revealing, 
to say the least. So it is the wish, I know, 
of every man who has ever studied the 
problem objectively that THE SIGN con- 
tinue its present policy in the field of 
public power. 

James Monica 
Union City, N. J. 


Our Shocking Cover 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I was shocked beyond description after 
reading in the August, 1953 issue of THE 
Sicn the publicity given to Walter Reu- 
ther. 

First a minor detail: The article says 
that the “UAW is the largest trade union 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








°T SLEEP? 





-* 


Noisy Neighbors? Barking Dog? 
2 Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio? 
NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers, 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Used 
by thousands of satisfactory customers for many years. 
Used by top movie stars. A simple little gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won't even know they’re there. For a good night's snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.00 Post Paid. 
aa, no C.0.D. Money-back guarantee. 

WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 

2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 


CUSTOM-BUILT! 


Every WICKS 
fills the specific 
id Economy 
. dependable 
and artistic val- 
ues are yours, 
when the choice 
is aWICKS 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 












Please write 
Dept. S$ 





The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 
Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 

Rev. Mother Regional 

2000 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, 23, Maryland 











if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 

















CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: The Master of Novices, 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
190 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 
Name 














Street 














City Zone State 
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Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.1.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George Brother Director 
La Mennais College, Mount Assumption Institute 
Alfred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
ureka, Missouri 

















BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in teaching or in the 
various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing . 
BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 





is God calling you to become a BROTHER 
in the ORDER OF  fonsccrates his. natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


abilities to God in the 


warm spirit of monas- 
tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of the 
monastery: ae baker, machinist, blacksmith, 


printer, farmer, as ell as men with no specific trade 
—all have their pls ene in the life of a monastery. oO 
better employer than God. His reward is a_hundred- 
fold in this life, and life everlasting. Write for 
information. pe 

RT. REV AUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 
New Sabian Abbey, Subiaco, ‘Arkansas 

















BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev, Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign missions, according 


to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


8th graders and high school students should apply for minor seminary 


apply for clerical novitiate. 


Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, 
are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop, 
Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, 

(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 


kitchen, and farm work 


College and university students may 

















THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


. te BA 





Pager Wert Stear” 
Union City, New Jersey 


All others 
should write to: 


‘ tet MA 


5700 North Harlem _ 
Chicago 31, Ill. 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 














in the free world.” Does the writer imply 
that there are larger trade unions behind 
the iron curtain? If so, he does not know 
what he is talking about since there are 
NO trade unions in the Soviet orbit, in 
the sense we understand it. People are 
so ignorant about conditions behind the 
iron curtain that they may draw a con- 
clusion that there are 





labor organizations vA Y? — 

under the Soviets. (Jr... 
It has never been 

and probably — never 

will be found = out 


who tried to murder 
Reuther. What pur- 
pose is, therefore, be- 
ing served by stating 
in your magazine that 
it might have been 
some “wildeved reactionary 


who looked 
upon Reuther as a menace to the status 


quo,” and support this possibility by 
quoting a spokesman from the auto in- 
dustry, which does not substantiate the 
charge. ‘The only purpose I can see is 
to promote class hatred. 

Since Quadragesimo Anno was published 
in 1931, the world has learned what con- 
centration of political and economic power 
has done to countries like Germany, Italy, 
and above all, Russia. If we (I am also 
a Catholic) go along with the thinking 
of Reuther we will soon see the all-power- 
ful state, controlling all political and 
economic problems and, above all, con- 
tolling spiritual matters. The next step 
will then be “national” religions controlled 
by the state. 

According to the Mercury Magazine, 
Reuther, after his return from Russia, has 
made a statement to the effect that “there 
is no place for GOD in this world.” I 
have not been able to find out if Reuther 
has ever repudiated this statement and I 
was hoping to find in Mr. Cort’s article 
some indication as to how Reuther stands 
on this point. ‘The article. however, care- 
fully avoids any reference to Reuther’s 
attitude toward God and religion. It is 
not important (as a Catholic I may be 
wrong on this point) whether Reuther is 
a Catholic or a Protestant, what is im- 
portant is whether he is with God or 
against God, since nobody can be neutral 
im matters of faith. 

The majority of union leaders I know 
of are sold on the materialistic concept 
of life, and there is no doubt that Reuther 
is one among them. May I be permitted 
to express my view on this fundamental 
issue. The Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, in an endeavor to alleviate social in- 
justices, is too eager to support labor 
unions with total disregard to the fact that 
most of the leaders represent a socialistic 
philosophy which, being based on a ma- 
terialistic concept of life, must be alien to 
our Church. 

F. J. SANForD 
Friusuinc, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: The use of a_ personality 
on one cover simply calls attention to an 
article in the current issue. The article 
on Walter Reuther was written by an ex- 
pert with reliable information. One hun- 
dred per cent approval was not given Mr. 
Reuther, but a fair estimate of his work 
was, in our Auzust issue. 
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Beautiful Gifts 


DIRECT BY MAIL EVERY MONTH 


om Foreign Lands 


How the Around-the-World Shoppers Club Takes You On 
A World-Wide Shopping Tour for only $2.00 A Month! 




















In Egypt, one walks softly 
in the presence of history. 
The great pyramids sit as 


mighty monuments to 
ancient man, and the mys- 
terious Sphinx watches us 
in amusement, blandly as- 
suring us that he knows all 
our secrets! Members of the 
Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club renew the proud feel- 
ing of man’s destiny through 
the unique gifts received 
from this far land. 


Paris! City of Light and 
Glamour, bathed in the 
splendor of centuries! 
France and America have 
been celebrated friends 
since the days of Washing- 
ton and LaFayette! The 
Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club continues this great 
tradition of friendship by 
bringing you exquisite gifts 
from France, the world’s 
undisputed center of art and 
good taste! 


Venice — happiness afloat! 
City of song and romance, 
of winding canals and glid- 
ing gondolas, gay water 
carnivals and colorful cere- 
monies! But Venetians are 
also justly proud of their 
centuries-old heritage of 
craftsmanship — and you 
will prize it too when you 
receive an Around-the- 
World gift package from 
this fabulous city. 


To penetrate the ancient 
mysteries of the East and 
enjoy her riches is a re- 
warding experience. One of 
the many things to be thor- 
oughly enjoyed is the fasci- 
nating workmanship of the 
skilled craftsmen of India. 
The Around -the- World 
Shoppers Club helps bring 
India and her ancient won- 
ders very close to Ameri- 
cans by selecting many of 
her most beautiful gifts. 


As one enjoys the calm 
beauty of Holland, it is 
hard to remember that — 
people are at war... 

continual war with the me 
which forever beats at their 
doors. The visitor quickly 
learns to respect these folk 
who will have to fight all 
their lives-for their homes. 
Now you can discover 
beautiful Holland through 
membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club, 








The most fabulous bargains obtainable in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, the Near East, the Far East 


Yes, into every nook and cranny of the world’s 
most fascinating lans goes the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club . . . seeking the beautiful, exotic 
gifts that bring joy to the hearts of Americans ! 
You'll find us at the great international fairs, in 
the noisy bazaars of the East, in the strange shops 
of Ceylon and in tiny wood- -carving shacks in 
Germany—arranging for the exquisite gifts cre- 
ated in the ancient hand-craft tradition and which 
are incidentally the biggest gift bargains of our 


times 

A THRIL LING SURPRISE EACH MONTH. 
You are invited to go with us on these wonderful 
world-wide shopping trips simply by mailing the 
coupon and becoming a member of the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club! 


tual the 


Chopbow Club 


1 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Each month your name will be sent 
to a corner of the world where we 
have made an exciting new gift find 
or discovered a rare bargain ; then, by 
ox-cart, horseback, boat, airplane— 
whatever transportation is available 
—your gift is brought right to your 
door in America! 

Naturalis. you cannot know in advance what 
each month’s gift package will bring because 
there is always a new gift mailed from a new 
country. However, no matter in what part of the 
world your gift was found, each comes to you for 
just $2.00 postage paid, duty free. Actually, if 
any of these gifts were available in the United 
States, they would cost from $3.50 to $6.00 each— 





yet members always pay only $2.00, even less on 
6 or 12 month memberships. 

YOUR GIFT FOR JOINING. To induce you 
to join now, the Club has a very special gift for 
you—sent to you with our compliments. We have 
left it up to our people abroad to choose the most 
exciting and valuable gift now available, so we 
don’t know what it is ourselves . . . but you have 
our guarantee that it will bring a gasp of delight 
to your lips! And here’s another guarantee: 
when you join, if you don’t like your first gift, 
keep BOTH gifts you have received and we will 
immediately refund you all the money you have 
paid! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. You may 
join for 3, 6 or 12 months (3 months—$6.00: 
6 months—$11.50; 12 months—$22.00). 





1 0 #6 Months 
i oO 12 Month 


(pm ree ae rem rere ems See mm CRS Su SRY comm See ewe: OM em oe = 
Around-the-World Smeaper Club, Dept. 741 j 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me my surprise gift from 1 


l J 
rs ments of the club’s selection of foreign merchandise, to be shipped 
direct to me from countries of origin and to continue through the 
| following term of membership: 
0 3 Months .. 


abroad, absolutely without charge. Also start regular monthly ship- 





$ 6.00 
I enclose 


<0 remittance for §.......... ania ° 








Address. 


(Please Print) 





City & 


Zone. 





State 








| (Note: The U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a service fee of 15¢ for deliv- 

l ering foreign paenor, which is collected by your postman and 
cannot be prepaid.) 

J References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. J. ] 
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Why the amily Heading Club Offers To Send You 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $24.20 
in publishers’ editions) 


FOR ONLY 


y Reading 
en looking for! 
brings you the 


89 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 








ANY 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 


ra ohe't 
THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 
The Old Testament story—of Adam, 
Eve, Moses—of all the Biblical im- 
mortals; retold in narrative form by 
the author of ‘‘The Greatest Story 
Ever Told.’’ Publisher’s ed., $3.95, 


By Louise Baker 


How Miss Baker coped with a group 
of high-spirited ‘‘angels’’ while teach- 
ing at an exclusive boys’ school in the 
West makes a hilarious story you 
won't want to miss! Pub. ed., $3.00. 


LOOK AT AMERICA 

By the Editors of Look 
Here is your America in a monumental 
pictorama never before achieved! Al- 
most 500 thrilling pictures, many in 
gorgeous color. Superb text. Size is 
9” x 12”! Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


THE GLORIFICATION OF AL TOOLUM 
By Robert Alan Aurthur 


A lighthearted novel about a man, his 
wife, and their three mischievous sons 
—and what happens when Dad 
thrust into the public eye as “ 
Average American.’’ Pub. ed., 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
The great inspirational book by the 
author of ‘‘Peace of Soul.’’ A guide 
to help you in solving the problems 
of life in this troubled modern world. 


COTILLION 
By Georgette Heyer 
A witty, satirical novel about a spir- 
ited orphan girl, her gouty old step- 
father, and of his three grand-nephews 
who wanted their uncle’s money. 
Publisher's edition, $3.50. 


* oo 


MARY LINCOLN 
By Ruth Painter Randall 
How did this vivacious young girl 
become one of history’s most contro- 
versial women? What is the truth 
about her stormy marriage to Abraham 
Lincoln? Publisher's edition, $5.75. 


X 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut, sew, finish 
and remodel clothes like a profes- 
sional! Easy to follow, complete, full 
of ideas and short-cuts. 1000 illus- 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATIN 
By The Rockows 

Now you can work wonders in your 

home with this newly-revised manual! 

Contains 700 pictures, dozens of charts 

and ‘‘show-how’’ rooms. Step-by-step 

methods. Publisher's edition, $5.95, 


THE IMMACULATE HEART 
By John DeMarchi, 1.M.C. 
Here is the complete and factual ace 
count of the remarkable events that 
took place during that sacred hour 
in 1917. when Our Lady miraculously 
appeared to three children in Fatima, 


MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Deems Taylor 
Lays the foundation of a musical 
education! Contains summaries of 
90 operas, a dictionary of 7,000 
terms, 8,500 short biographies, 900 


Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new hooks at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
Save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW] 


FAMILY READING CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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trations. Publisher’s edition, $2.95. 


—<— <== ot = 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


pages. A complete source book! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memeersnip | 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-SI,* MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 


may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in 

7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss 
Street and No. 


City 





(Please print) 





Zone. State 
[ Same offer in Canada. ] 





Age, if 


Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Under 2! 


Offer good only in U. 8. A. and Canada. 





CD Cotillion 


CO Creative Home 
Decorating 


CD The Glorification 
of Al Toolum 


(CO The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


(J The Immaculate Heart 
(CO Lift Up Your Heart 

(D0 Look at America 

C0 Mary Lincoln 


(DO Music Lovers’ 
Encyclopedia 


() Sewing Made Easy 
CD Snips and Snails 


( Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 
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